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POLAND AND THE POLISH NATION 


IN none of the countries which the Germans have overrun have they 
made more deliberate and systematic efforts to destroy the existence of 
the nation than in Poland. The means employed are the Germanization 
of the western provinces; hunger, deprivation, forced labour, and cold- 
blooded murder; the deportation of the best workers to Germany; the 
killing, imprisonment, or internment in concentration camps of the 
natural leaders of the people, and the exploitation of minority questions. 
lhe Poles are treated as an inferior race, whose rdéle is to supply manual 
labour for Germany’s war machine. 

It will be remembered that after the invasion of Poland by Germany 
and the U.S.S.R. in the autumn of 1939 the line of demarcation between 
the German and Russian-occupied territory followed roughly the line 
of the San and the Bug.! The Russian-occupied territories were allotted 
mainly to the Ukrainian and White Russian S.S. Republics, on the 
ground of ethnic affinities, though the White Russian S.S.R. included 
the predominantly Polish province of Bialystok. Vilno was ceded to 
Lithuania. Germany annexed the Western districts of Poland, a much 
larger area than had been part of the German Empire before 1914, and 
left in Central Poland what was then called the “Remainder State”’ 
now the Government General) for Poles and Jews.? 

The map of Poland given on p. 1865 shows unhappy Poland as it is 
divided to-day under the total German domination accomplished after 
the German invasion of the U.S.S.R. in the summer of this year. 

(1) Territory annexed to Germany, treated as Gaue of the Reich, and 
in process of compulsory Germanization. 

(2) The Government General in central Poland, reserved more or less 
for Poles, Jews, and Ukrainians. 

(3) The lands included in the so-called Ostland in Eastern Poland, 
which also includes Latvia and Lithuania; and Volhynia, apparently 
treated as part of the German-occupied territory in Russian Ukraine. 

Before the additions made after the Germans overran Russian- 
occupied Poland in the summer of 1941 the area and population of the 
territories were estimated as follows: 


' For particulars see Bulletin of Oct. 7, 1939. The original division between 
the German and the Russian occupation put 72,202 sq. miles with a population of 
21,200,000 under the Germans, and 78,380 sq. miles with a population of 13,800,000 
under Soviet Russia. 

* See the Bulletin of Dec. 30, 1939. 
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Area 
Sq. miles Population 
Western Poland, annexed territories 41,088 11,000,000 
Government General 37,000 12,000,000 
Soviet-occupied Poland 78,500 13,200,000 


1. Western Poland annexed to the Reich is divided as follows: 

(a) The Danzig-Westpreussen Gau (roughly the Polish province of 
Pomorze or the “Polish Corridor’’), which straddles the Vistula in its 
lower course. It includes territory which was not included in pre-1914 
West Prussia, for it takes in districts included in Posen and in East 
Prussia before 1914. Its three administrative divisions are Danzig, 
Bromberg (Bydgoszcz), and Marienburg. It has an area of about 10,039 
sq. miles, and a population of 2,300,000. The area is mainly agricultural, 
and, although there are some considerable cities and towns, Danzig, 
Bromberg, Thorn (Torun), and Graudenz (Grudziadz), half the popula- 
tion live on the land or in towns and villages with 3,000 or less inhabi- 
tants. Danzig-Westpreussen is ruled on the same system as any other 
Gau of the Reich, and its first Governor was Albert Forster, the German 
leader of the Danzig Nazis in the years before the war. 

(b) South of Danzig-Westpreussen lies the Wartheland, the basin of 
the middle reaches of the Wartha, the river which eventually links up 
with the Oder system. Wartheland has an area of 17,761 sq. miles and 
is thus one of the largest of the German Gaue. It has a population of 
some 5} million. The area covers roughly (though not exactly) the 
former Polish province of Poznania (Posen), and, in order to include 
the important Polish textile industries, a large part of the province of 
Lodzh. The Gau is divided into three administrative divisions: Posen, 
Hohensalza (Inowroclaw), and Litzmannstadt (Lodzh). Again the area 
is mainly agricultural, and is said to produce one-sixth of the sugar beet 
crops of the Reich, in addition to large quantities of rye and potatoes. It 
was the richest and most highly developed agricultural area of Poland. 
But it also includes the important urban (and overwhelmingly Polish 
and Jewish) population of Lodzh, 750,000 souls, and of Posen, 300,000 
inhabitants. The Governor is again a Danzig Nazi, Artur Greiser, former 
President of the Danzig Senate. 

(c) The third section of German annexed territory is Upper Silesia, at 
first incorporated in the German Gau of Silesia, but created a separate 
Gau on Jan. 27, 1941, with a much smaller area, but a great mining and 
industrial population. The area is about 13,280 sq. miles; the popula- 
tion about 34 million. The new Gau includes territory not included in 
the former Polish province of Silesia. The additions are the part oi 
Upper Silesia left to the Reich after the plebiscite of 1921; most of the 
duchy of Teschen; the Hultschin district; and some adjoining areas 0! 
the former Austrian district of West Galicia and of Russian Poland (the 
Dombrowa area). Thus the new Upper Silesia has the former Polish 
Silesia as a kernel, with larger surrounding territories. There is some 
farm land in the north, and in the south are the wooded sub-Carpathian 
mountains. Between them lies the industrial area, with its coal mines, 
iron mines, zinc and lead mines, blast furnaces, rolling mills, and zinc 
and lead foundries. The principal towns in the central industrial area 
are Katowicze (133,000), Rybnik, and Bielitz in former Polish Silesia 
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Beuthen, Hindenburg and Gleiwitz in former German Upper Silesia. 


2. The Government General was confined until recently to central 
Polish provinces, including Warsaw and the ancient capital of Cracow. 
In this area, said to be reserved for the Poles, there were already some 
12 million people at the time of the invasion. The basin of the middle 
Vistula is on the whole a poor country, with poor soils and an agri- 
culture not nearly so well developed as in Western Poland. In this 
area the farms produce mainly rye and potatoes, with pigs fed formerly 
mainly on potatoes. The ordinary rotation is (1) potatoes with clover; 
(2) oats or barley with clover; (3) clover or lupins; (4) rye or wheat. 
Live-stock feeding is not well advanced, as the climate and soil are 
unfavourable for roots. The only rich soil is in the wheat-producing 
areas of Lublin. The farm density has always been very high, 81 farm 
population to 100 hectares of farm land. In the south in the Cracow 
area the land is better, but density higher, over 100 per hundred hec- 
tares, comparable only with the crowded areas of Yugoslavia. On the 
poor sandy soil of Central Poland little can be accomplished; it is one 
of the few areas in Europe which can be said definitely to be ‘‘over- 
populated’, and it is probable that on nearly every farm there was 
superfluous labour. The standard of living is necessarily low, and even 
in the more favoured, but more congested, south peasants were never 
as well off as they were, for instance, in Bohemia and Moravia. An 
attempt had been made under the Polish Republic in recent years to 
remedy this state of affairs by the establishment of an industrial area in 
Galicia in the triangle between the Vistula and the San to absorb the 
surplus labour and provide a better standard of living. 

The régime under which the country is administered under Governor- 
General Frank is a German bureaucracy, in which all the higher posts 
are held by Germans, though village headmen and small officials are 
necessarily Poles. Warsaw is no longer a capital city; its place is taken 
by Cracow. The provinces, before the recent additions, were Cracow, 
Warsaw, Lublin, and Radom. Since the advance of the German armies 
against Russia the area has been increased by the addition of the greater 
part of the basin of the Upper Dniester in Eastern Galicia, with its 
large Ukrainian population—the former Polish provinces of Lwow 
Tarnopol, and Stanislawow, together with part of Volhynia, bringing an 
additional 24,000 sq. miles of territory, and 6 million in population. . It 
is stated (Frankfurter Zeitung, Sept. 24) that the new province of 
Galicia, i.e. the former Polish provinces of Lwow, Stanislawow, and 
Tarnopol, are to have administration councils of their own. The 
official language is German, but the official journal is also printed in 
Ukrainian. The frontier on the San, for currency and other purposes, 
was maintained for the time being. 


3. After the Russians occupied Eastern Poland in the autumn of 
1939, the area east of the Bug (except for the Suwalki area, which was 
incorporated in East Prussia and the Vilno area assigned to Lithuania), 
was incorporated in the White Russian and Ukrainian S.S.R. The 
Polish-speaking population of these territories may have been about 
: million, out of a total of 13,200,000, largely Ukrainian and White 

ussian. 

Agricultural conditions in Novogrodek, Polesia, and Volhynia are 
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very poor. Forty per cent of the area is under marsh, forest, and peat 
bogs. The life of the peasant is a hard struggle for mere existence, 
“The villages’’, writes Doreen Warriner, “‘are vast conglomerations of 
low wooden huts, with one room lit by a window a foot square.”* The 
level of cultivation is so low that manure is spread by hand. Rye and 
potatoes are the principal crops. Bread is barely sufficient, and 
practically nothing is bought except vodka. In the Southern areas of 
Polish Ukraine now incorporated in the Government General soil and 
climate are much better, the farmers have been helped by a strong 
co-operative movement, and the houses are good. But even here, 
mainly in this case from extreme population pressure, the standard of 
living is not high, as only half the peasant families were said to be rich 
enough to be able to afford to eat their own pig. 

It has been already stated that the East Galician provinces were 
incorporated in the Government General. It was announced on 
Sept. 29 that a separate administrative unit had been organized 
in Volhynia with its capital at Luck. This area extends from Brzesc 
on the Bug, in the north to the borders of Galicia on the south and 
east and west from the Bug to the old Russian frontier. The area 
appears to be administered as part of Ukraine, and at one time, after 
the fall of Kiev, the German administrator operated from that city. 

In the north-east provinces, part of the province of Bialystok and 
the district of Grodno has been incorporated in East Prussia. In the 
town of Bialystok itself a new White Russian Committee appears to 
have been formed in co-operation with the German authorities, and a 
German Ga.lsiter has been appointed. In this area also a strong anti- 
Polish policy appears to be being followed, more consideration being 
given to White Russians. 

In the north the former Polish provinces of Novogrodek, part of 
Bialystok, Polesie and Vilno go with Lithuania and Latvia to form part 
of the new German Ostland, but so far little information is available. 
A new German Governor, Wilhelm Kalbe, has his seat of administration 
at Minsk in White Russia. 





Transfer of populations and confiscation of property 

As was stated above, the part of Poland which the Germans have 
definitely annexed and mean to make wholly German includes the best 
agricultural land and the chief industries. Total Germanization is, 
according to the Nazi leaders, expected to take ten years, after which 
no Poles at all will remain in these districts. Before the war the 
population, excluding Danzig and Upper Silesia, was about 11 million, 
of whom 639,000 were Germans. Immediately after the conquest large 
numbers of Poles were evicted from their homes, shops, or farms, which 
they had to leave with all their contents ready for the new German 
occupants. The port of Gdynia, built by the Poles, a town of about 
128,000 inhabitants, was almost completely evacuated. Expulsions 
wire carri d out by the Gestapo and the local police. By a decree of 
Sept. 17, i940, all Polish property in the Reich (almost all this property 
was in the annexed provinces) was made subject to confiscation. A 
special organization has been set up for the administration of the con- 
fiscated property and its distribution to Germans. It already controls 

1 Economics of Peasant Farming, Oxford University Press, 1939, p. 127. 
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about 5 million hectares of land, most of which is being farmed under 
the supervision of its officials until settlers are provided. It was in- 
tended at one time to transfer many thousands of farmers from Baden 
and Wiirttemberg, but the execution of the project proved too difficult. 
The German press in March, 1941, said that already 25,000 farms had 
been occupied by persons of German origin (Volksdeutsche) coming 
from the Baltic States, Volhynia, Galicia, and the Government 
General. It was then intended to provide farms for a further 200,000 
people from Bessarabia, Bukovina, the Dobruja, and Lithuania. The 
registration of all former Jewish and Polish property had been com- 
pleted. It was reported in January, 1941, that in Posen, of a total 
population of 300,000, 100,000 had been forcibly deported; there were 
formerly only 10,000 Germans, there were now 60,000. Business firms 
were in German hands, with Polish clerks. The land settlement cor- 
poration mentioned above, which had an initial credit of 100 million 
marks (the Dresdner Bank being the leading contributor), has received 
43 million marks from the selling up of German colonists’ property in 
the countries from which they have come. Much land is being held for 
the settlement of German soldiers after the war. 

By September, 1941, 684,100 Germans were said to have been trans- 
ferred to the German annexed territories. Of these 130,000 came from 
Russian-occupied Poland, 31,000 from the Government General; 
130,000 from Baltic countries; 393,000 from Rumanian territory lost to 
Russia. Governor Greiser stated recently that in Poznania alone 
200,000 German colonists had been settled, 1,848 Polish firms and 
factories were in German hands, and about 2,500 were controlled by 
Germans. Some 2,500 Polish firms were to be liquidated in the near 
future. The assimilation of these large masses of compulsorily trans- 
ferred persons, who have very different traditions from Reich Germans 
and many of whom speak hardly any German, is not an easy matter, 
though they were trained in Nazi doctrine in special camps before they 
were placed on the land. As the number of persons of German race 
made available in this way is much smaller than the number of Poles 
expelled, attempts have been made to discover, especially among the 
mixed populations of Upper Silesia and Polish Pomerania, families of 
partly German origin which have been Polonized, or persons who, owing 
to mixed marriages and cultural influences, may “incline to Germany’”’. 

Of the dispossessed Poles many, especially the natural leaders of the 
people, have been executed; many more have died owing to hunger and 
privation. About one and a half million Poles from the western 
annexed areas were removed, with a minimum of household goods, to 
the poor and already overcrowded Government General, the population 
of which was in addition increased by the influx of peasants who fled 
from the devastated areas during the war, and Jews from other parts 
of Poland and from Germany itself, who were deported in an almost 
destitute condition and in circumstances of such inhumanity that many 
of them died on the way. 

As a result of these measures, the population of the Government 
General was stated by Governor Frank in July, 1940, to have risen from 
12 to 14 million, though this estimate is thought to be high. But since 
the end of 1940 the conditions under which the population live have 
led to a decline in population, as is evidenced by the figures for Warsaw 
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in July, 1941, which were stated to be typical for earlier months. There 
were 4,775 deaths in the city, of which 3,459 were among the Jewish 
population, and only 1,329 births, of which only 267 were Jewish. Thus 
the Christian population declined in one month by 254, and the Jewish 
by 3,192. 


Food 

A secret circular dated Jan. 25, 1940, which came into the hands of 
the Polish Government in London, shows that it is a definite German 
policy to provide workers in war industries in Poland with enough 
food to maintain their productive capacity, but to restrict the rest of 
the population to a minimum supply. In Lodzh, in October, Germans 
received liberal rations of butter, cheese, and sweet spread, and some 
macaroni and barley. Of these rationed goods Poles received only 
sugar and sweet spread; no fats at all were allocated to them. In 
Warsaw in June Poles received weekly rations of 1,050 grammes 
(about 2 lb. 5 oz.) of bread of poor quality, containing an admixture of 
barley and chestnuts, and 10 kilogrammes (about 224 Ib.) of potatoes. 
Meat and sugar were provided irregularly and in very small quantities. 
The Polish Minister of Information stated in February last that milk 
in Poland was rationed for Germans and foreigners, but that Poles 
were allowed none at all except for children under three, who might 
have half a litre a day if it was available. Yet owing to the drastic 
restrictions on Polish consumption large quantities of foodstuffs are 
exported to Germany, or supplied on the spot to the German Army. 


Industry and labour 

The general policy followed by the Germans as regards industry in 
Poland is different in the annexed districts, in the west, which are 
intended to become prosperous parts of Germany, and in the Govern- 
ment General, where, according to a secret Géring-Frank circular of 
Jan. 25, 1940, there is to be no long-term development, but everything 
is to be done to make the area yield, within the shortest possible time, 
the maximum reinforcement of the military power of the Reich. The 
plan includes intensification of agricultural production, the utmost ex- 
ploitation of forests, increased production of iron ore, sulphur silicate, 
and oil, and an increased output of armament factories. Other industries 
not essential for the army were to be dismantled. This policy of dis- 
mantling industry has, however, been modified since the action of the 
R.A.F. compelled a redistribution of German industry, and since army 
requirements have been immensely increased by the Russian campaign. 

In the western provinces the confiscated business undertakings are 
in German hands; Poles are employed as clerks at a much lower wage 
than that paid to German employees. Poles in these provinces may not 
hold land, and must be employed only in subordinate posts. Their 
function is to provide a reservoir of cheap labour until the process of 
Germanization is complete. Governor Greiser’s labour policy for them 
includes : (1) payment without any minimum guarantee; (2) a minimum 
of holidays, with no progressive increase such as is provided for Ger- 
mans; (3) no bonuses or extra pay for overtime; (4) no family allow- 
ances. In the Government General a decree of Oct. 26, 1939, imposed 
compulsory labour on the whole population, with certain exceptions, 
between the ages of 14 and 60. Unemployed Poles have been drafted 
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into the Baudienst for the construction of strategic roads and fortifica- 
tions in preparation for the Russian campaign. Large numbers of 
workers from both the annexed provinces and the Government General 
have been transferred to Germany; in June, 1941, there were 500,000 
Polish labourers employed in agriculture and 150,000 in industry in 
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Germany, as well as the 300,000 Polish prisoners of war working eithe 
in industry or agriculture, and more are constantly being sent. The 
wages paid are very low; workers paid by the month receive, in addition 
to food and accommodation, 16-26 marks for men and 15-25 for women: 
workers paid by the hour receive accommodation and wages in cash and 
in kind, or only in kind; the cash wages are 18-25 pfennigs per hour for 
men and 16-20 for women. It is believed that they are not allowed ty 
remit to their families in Poland more than a sum of about half a crown, 
month. Polish workers may not associate on terms of equality with their 
employers’ families; there have been a number of prosecutions of Ger. 
mans for over-kindly treatment of Polish land workers. 


Education, culture, and religion 

In Western Poland steps are being taken to destroy Polish culture 
completely. No education for Poles is provided except in elementary 
schools, where instruction is given in German; but 1,700 new schools for 
German children have been opened. The University of Poznan was 
closed, and its modern scientific equipment and books sent to Germany: 
most of the professors were arrested. In the Government General there 
is no education for Poles above the elementary standard except in trade 
schools. In November, 1939, 170 professors and assistants at the ancient 
University of Cracow were sent to a concentration camp near Berlin, 
where many perished. The library and scientific equipment of Warsaw 
University were looted. The chief libraries'and museums have been 
closed, and their treasures sent to Germany. Many historical monv- 
ments have been sent to Germany or destroyed. No Polish performances 
may be given in theatres; the music of Chopin is banned; and no Polish 
books may be published without a German licence. The intelligentsia 
have been subjected to specially intense persecution; many have been 
sent to concentration camps in Germany or to the Austrian stone quar- 
ries, and those who remain have little chance of earning a living except 
by manual work. The Church, which might have provided a focus for 
the maintenance of Polish culture, is systematically persecuted. Many 
priests have perished or are in concentration camps, monasteries have 
been closed, and most Church property has been confiscated. 


The Jewish Question in Poland 
Poland (boundaries of 1939) has the largest Jewish population of any 
European country (the U.S.S.R. excluded). Their distribution is as 
follows:* 
Jewish Population of Poland, January, 1940 
Government General 1,180,000 
Areas annexed to Germany (Westpreussen, 
Warthegau, Upper Silesia, etc.) 545,000 
Former Russian Occupied 1,575,000° 


3,300,000 
The American Joint Distribution Committee estimates that deaths 
1 Aiding Jews Overseas. Report of the American Joint-Distribution Committet 
for 1940 and the first 5 months of 1941, New York, 1941, p. 19. 


2 Some of these fled in the wake of the Russian armies to the U.S.S.R. at th 
time of the German invasion. 
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directly due to the German-Polish war numbered about 250,000. 
Epidemics were worse by under-nourishment, the destruction of sanita- 
tion facilities, and the crowding into the larger cities of Jews from the 
smaller places. In Warsaw alone the homes of 35,000 Jews, 1,000 
Jewish factories, and 4,000 Jewish shops and market stands were 
destroyed. Anti- Jewish regulations gradually reduced the possibilities 
of earning a livelihood, and the Jews suffered even more heavily than 
the Polish population under German rule. In November matters were 
made worse by the forced inclusion of Jews in ghettos in the principal 
towns, half a million in the Warsaw ghetto, and large numbers in Lodzh 
(Litzmannstadt), Radom, Kielce, Lublin, and other towns. At one time 
the Germans proposed to make the Lublin area the dumping ground 
not only for Jews from other parts of Poland, but for Jews from other 
parts of Europe. In January, 1940, several trainloads of Jews were 
roughly assembled and dispatched to Poland, but the process was not 
continued at that time, though in February and March of 1941 five 
trainloads of Austrian Jews, each carrying 1,000 souls were sent. Not 
all arrived, as some died on the way, and some jumped from the train 
en route. According to the Polish Telegraph Agency on Oct. 16, 
1941, 20,000 Jews from Berlin, Vienna, and the Rhineland were com- 
pulsorily deported to Poland. They were forced to leave at 10 minutes’ 
notice, and were allowed to take only a small handbag each and 100 
marks in cash. Most of those deported are between the ages of 50 and 
0. The German Government, it is stated, intends to send all Jews in 
Austria and Germany to Eastern Europe. Bombing is causing a serious 
hortage of inhabitable houses in German cities. Bombed-out Germans 
ire to be installed in the place of the Jews who are forced to leave their 
homes intact, provided even with linen and plate. 


Polish Refugees and Poles living outside Poland 

After the fall of Poland in September, 1939, many thousands of Polish 
oldiers and civilians escaped before the invading armies. At one time 
1ere were 14,000 Polish soldiers (interned) and many thousands of 
ivilians in Lithuania, and, when the Russians handed over Vilno to 
lithuania, there were already in the city some 60,000 to 100,000 Poles, 
1any of them Jews. In addition Polish Jews (some 1,500), expelled by 
he Germans from the Suwalki area, found refuge in Lithuania. Some 
if the Poles in Lithuania were brought to England and France, and by 
‘ebruary, 1940, it issaid that the number of Poles (civilians and soldiers) 
n Lithuania had fallen to 17,000, but that they were still crossing the 
order at the rate of 300 a day. Possibly when the U.S.S.R. absorbed 
ithuania on Aug. 3, 1940, there were only about 12,000 of these un- 
ortunate people left. Smaller numbers, including some 17,000 seasonal 
abourers, were in Latvia. The Russians removed many Poles and 
/krainians from the new territories they occupied in Eastern Poland 
ind Lithuania to various parts of the U.S.S.R., where they were put to 
ork. At the same time General Sikorski put the total number of 
lestitute Poles in the Soviet Union at 1} million, and he was enlisting 
he experienced aid of the American Red Cross on their behalf. Under 
he recent Polish Soviet Agreement, their situation is transformed. 

When, during the Polish retreat, large numbers fled to Hungary and 


* Daily Telegraph, Oct. 20, 1941. 
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Rumania, they were kindly received, but the resources of these 
countries were inadequate to deal permanently with them. Ip 
February, 1940, there were still 38,000 soldiers and 12,000 ciy. 
ilians left in Hungary, and about 30,000 fairly evenly divided 
between soldiers and civilians, in Rumania, of about 100,000 originally 
in the country. By April there were only about 8,000 men left. Some 
must have been still in Rumania and Hungary when these countries 
came under definite Nazi domination in the beginning of 1941. In the 
meantime, many men had gone to France and Syria to enlist in the 
organized troops fighting with the Allied Armies. A small Polish Army 
was organized in France in the winter of 1939-40, and recruited partly 
from Polish soldiers who had been able to escape from Poland, but 
mainly from the Polish population in Belgium, Holland, and France, 
though 35,000 Polish coalminers in France were exempted from military 
service. Of four Polish units which took part in the battle of France, 
some of the First and Second Divisions of Grenadiers escaped over the 
frontier into Switzerland. Of the two others, the Second Division of 
Chasseurs and the Motorized Armoured Brigade were caught in the 
disintegrating French front, and suffered heavily. Only fragments of 
these were able to withdraw to the coast. These were evacuated by the 
British Navy to Great Britain from St. Jean de Luz. Some formations 
which were still in training were able to escape. Those in Syria moved 
across the frontier to Palestine when it became evident that the French 
Government in Syria was giving way to German pressure. 

Information is not available as to how many Poles found their way to 
Great Britain, but there is a Polish Army in Great Britain (under 
General Marian Kukiel) and a Polish Brigade in the Near East (under 
General Jan Kopanski). The Polish Air Force is an important fighting 
unit, but it does not account for large numbers. During three days of 
air battle over London, Sept. 5, 6, and 7, 1940, a Polish fighter squadron 
brought down 31 German planes, out of 185 brought down in those days. 
By November, 1940, Polish airmen operating from or over Great Britain 
had brought down 200 enemy aircraft for certain. Two other Polish 
armies were being formed in the autumn of 1941. A large Polish unit 
is being created in Canada, and with the signing in Moscow on Aug. 
14 of the Polish-Soviet Military Accord, the formation of four to six 
Polish divisions in Russia under General Wladyslaw Anders was 
expected. 

' If the Poles driven from their homes to work in Germany, and those 
driven from the Warthegau and Upper Silesia into the Government 
General are taken into account, the total number of Poles who should 
be brought back to their own homes at the end of the war runs into many 
hundreds of thousands. 

The figures on p. 1869 give a rough estimate of the Poles scattered in 
various countries outside Poland. It will be seen that these account 
in all for rather less than 14 million of the 24,300,000 Poles who were 
living in Poland before the war. They take no account of Ukrainians 
and others who may have left the country. 

Again the personnel of the small but gallant Polish navy does not 
account for any great number of men, but they have many great 
exploits to their credit. 
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Poles in Dispersion 
1) In U.S.S.R. 
(apart from those who lived there before—ca. 
1,000,000) 
(2) In Reich 1,200,000 as workers, apart from over 
1,000,000 living there before 
3) In Occupied France about 300,000 most of whom 
were living there before 
4) In Unoccupied France 
In other European lands 
In Mediterranean lands 


The Polish Reaction to Oppression 

The excesses of terrorism and cruelty and the cunning destruction of 
the means of Polish education and culture which have been perpetrated 
in Poland have not destroyed the national spirit. It is significant that 
no Polish Quisling could be found to take over the nominal headship of 
the Polish Rump State, though many distinguished Poles were ap- 
proached. Professor Bartel of Lwow, a former Polish Minister, was 
taken to Berlin, and offered every inducement to become a Polish 
Quisling. On his refusal, he was taken back to Lwow, and shot. Other 
distinguished Poles have been shot for the same offence. The German 
Press of the Government General has found few, if any, Polish journal- 
ists or writers of any repute to prostitute their talents to the German 
masters. Though books may be published under German licence 
Polish authors do not write them. Everywhere, and in all classes, there 
is resistance, necessarily of a passive character as a whole, but including 
some measure of direct action, even though the penalty is known to 
be death. In the winter of 1940 to 1941 guerrilla fighting continued. 
The guerrillas, described by the Germans as ‘‘bandits’’, were at first 
small remnants of the Polish army, who took refuge in the forests and 
constantly harassed the German forces of occupation. Peasants resisted 
the requisition of their produce, and their farms, and in some cases 
farms were destroyed and villages burnt by the inhabitants to prevent 
their falling into German hands. 

Sabotage was common enough, especially in the railways, and caused 
much German complaint. Poles, deprived of their own public press, 
created their own secret, illegal news sheets, generally with such success 
that discovery was impossible. But the press of the Dziennik Polski 
was discovered in Warsaw, where 170 people were arrested and 120 
of them shot. Some still listen to the foreign wireless, though the offence 
is punishable by death. By some means the people obtain news of the 
outside world. National anniverseries are celebrated by boycotting 
trains, trams, cafés, and public places of all sorts. 

Various reasons are given for stubborn Polish resistance in the face 
of the severest repression. One is, no doubt, the strength of the national 
tradition of resistance to foreign domination. Poland had been under 
foreign rule for more than a hundred years when the Polish Republic 
was established after the last war, but Poles had retained their sense of 
nationhood in face of the stern rule of the Germans and the rough 
Russian system, brutal at times, but not so systematic and thorough as 
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German repression in the western provinces was. The present régime is 
more brutal than any they have yet experienced, and claims many more 
victims, but it does not quell the Polish spirit. Again, the Poles know 
that even though there were no resistance, their conquerors would not be 
deterred from their determination to destroy Poland and Polish culture. 
Last of all, and perhaps this is the most important factor, the people 
learn by underground means news of the Polish Government function- 
ing in London and of the exploits of their armed fellow-countrymen on 
land, on sea, and in the air. They know that they have a Government 
and armed forces working for their delivery. 

After the fall of Poland in the autumn of 1939, a Polish Government, 
the direct heir of the pre-war Government, was formed in France. After 
the fall of France it was removed to London, and presently underwent a 
considerable transformation. The President is Wladyslaw Raekiewicz, 
nominated by his predecessor, and the Prime Minister and Commander- 
in-Chief, General Sikorski, has formed a Cabinet representing the prin- 
cipal political parties. He is assisted by Rada or National Council of 
19 members, who function as a kind of Parliament. 

New evidence is forthcoming of the persistence of resistance during 
the last few months since the opening of the campaign against Russia. 
During August alone some 128 railway accidents, some of them serious, 
took place in Poland, and the Germans have had to double the guards 
placed on the lines. The Deutsche Rundschau reported in August that 
8,000 copies of the Atlantic Charter had been found and confiscated. 
Another secret printing press had been discovered, and several persons 
had been arrested and condemned to death. The Gestapo knew that 
others were still in operation. M. B. 


PRICES IN SOME GERMAN-OCCUPIED 
COUNTRIES 


IN the Bulletin of Dec. 31, 1940, an attempt was made to analyse 
the German method of exploiting the occupied countries by fixing their 
currencies at artificially low values relatively to the Reichsmark, so that 
it paid Germans to buy from them but did not pay them to buy from 
Germany. It was pointed out there that this system had the effect, 
especially when reinforced by the imposition of very large burdens of 
“occupation costs’ upon the countries concerned, of bringing about 
heavy inflation of their currencies. This, of course, would in the 
ordinary way lead to rises in their internal prices which would counter 
the overvaluation of the Reichsmark in terms of their currencies, and 
would speedily reduce the German advantage in trading with them, 
unless the rate of exchange between the local currency and the Reichs- 
mark was readjusted. Price-control, however, has been imposed in all 
these countries, with the willing co-operation if not on the initiative of 
the local authorities, who in the circumstances fear really drastic infla- 
tion, and these measures have the incidental effect, in so far as they are 
successful, of preserving the German advantage. 

The question whether the attempted control of prices has been 
successful is, therefore, important for more than one reason, and so is 
the related question how much the volume of money in each occupied 
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country has increased since the occupation. Upon the amount of money 
in existence depends, largely, the extent of the price-inflation which might 
be expected if the present measures of price-control broke down, and 
therefore the magnitude of the monetary problem which would be pre- 
sented if the present nominal authorities and their German overlords 
were to be swept away. Data are to hand which show more or less 
clearly the way in which the situation has developed in three countries— 
France, Norway; and Denmark. 

In France the control has apparently not been by any means entirely 
successful, but there is little evidence to show how important are the 
evasions, nor how much the prices in the “black” markets generally 
exceed those fixed by law. It is known, at least, that certain com- 
modities which can hardly be had at all through ordinary channels are 
obtainable at fantastic prices through illegal ones. The official index of 
retail prices published by the Pariser Zeitung, and therefore presumably 
referring to legal prices in the occupied zone, shows a rise of 30 per cent 
between August, 1939, and March, 1941 (the rise between May, 1940, 
and the latter date was only 10 per cent), which is very moderate, but 
it is impossible to say how far these prices are effective. What is certain 
is that there has been a very great fear of inflation in France, leading to 
a rush for ordinary shares and real property. The prices of French and 
foreign shares rose by 134 and 90 per eent respectively between May, 
1940, and June, 1941, while real property prices have risen four- or five- 
fold in the same period, in spite of attempts at control. 

The increase in the note circulation is far greater than that in con- 
trolled retail prices—33 per cent between early June, 1940, and late 
April, 1941, since which time there has apparently been little further 
expansion. It has been estimated that the amount lying hoarded in 
April amounted to about 60 per cent of the increase since the previous 
June, so that it is possible that the increase in the active circulation is 
not very large, though it is still likely to be greater proportionately than 
the rise in controlled prices. 

Thus, the general body of evidence indicates that the rise in French 
commodity prices has been considerably less than the nearly 60 per 
cent increase necessary to cancel out the overvaluation of the Reichs- 
mark, and that the additional demand for currency has served the 
purpose of hoarding as much as to supply the increased needs conse- 
quent upon a rise in prices, in spite of a considerable flight from money 
into shares and real property on the part, probably, of the wealthy. 

In Norway the rise of prices had been greater than in France—con- 
trolled retail prices rose 24 per cent between March, 1940, and Septem- 
ber, 1941, though a considerable part of this is due to an increase in the 
turnover-tax. Wholesale prices have risen in the same period by about 
28 per cent. There is evidence of considerable evasion of the price- 
control regulations, however, so that the average rise in the actual 
prices paid is probably greater than these figures indicate. 

Che fear of inflation in Norway appears to have been less acute than 
in France. Industrial share prices in September, 1941, stood some 54 
per cent above the level on the eve of the invasion. Although this has 
been attributed to the ‘‘accumulation of liquid funds’’ rather than to 
lear of inflation, it is noticeable that bond prices have not risen in the 
same period to any great extent, while dividends have been limited by 
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law, so that it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that confidence in 
the value of the currency has been shaken. Nevertheless, the currency 
in circulation has increased more, proportionately, than have prices— 
which is perhaps an indication that the general public still regards it 
as a fairly safe asset to hold, though it is also true that price-control and 
commodity-shortage make it difficult to get rid of the cash which the 
Germans have put into circulation. Bank deposits, on the other hand, 
have increased only by 28 per cent—i.e. much less than cash—which 
may be partly due to the desire of the relatively well-to-do to keep their 
assets in some form less liable to depreciation. The increase in liquidity 
has been largely concentrated, in fact, in the banks, whose cash has 
increased seventeen-fold, and whose bond-holdings have increased by 
50 per cent at the expense, largely, of their advances, since the invasion. 

In Denmark the cost of living rose by 20 per cent in the first year of 
the occupation, while wholesale prices rose by almost the same amount, 
despite the efforts of the Price Control Board to prevent any increase. 
Share prices rose by 15 per cent between May and December, 1940, but 
speculation appears to have been, in general, fairly well controlled. The 
steadiness of the note-circulation since the occupation may, however, 
point to a somewhat diminished confidence in cash, contrasting, as it 
does, with a rapid increase in the notes issued (mostly for hoarding 
purposes) between the beginning of 1939 and the German invasion. 
The continued confidence of the general public, nevertheless, may be 
indicated by the steady advance of savings-bank deposits, though here, 
too, price-control and shortages make that process semi-automatic. 

Of the three countries dealt with above none had experienced (in the 
time covered by the available data) a rise in prices sufficient to offset 
the German advantage from the overvaluation of the Reichsmark: the 
price-increases needed for this purpose would probably have been about 
38 per cent in Denmark, 34 per cent in Norway, and 59 per cent in 
France. In all three of them, too, considerable additional quantities of 
notes, probably not needed to perform current transactions, have come 
into the hands of the public as a result of the German purchases, and, 
since not all of them have flowed back to the banks, it seems that the 
general public’s confidence in their value is not seriously shaken, though 
they may be held less willingly than usual. On the other hand, in Nor- 
way and France, and especially in the latter, the richer people seem to 
have lost confidence in the currency to a marked extent, and to have 
escaped from bank-deposits and bonds into shares and real property, 
the yields of which have been driven very low. 

There is thus preparing in the three countries a very dangerous 
inflationary situation at some time in the future when the price 
control (the poor man’s barrier against ‘escaping from money into real 
values”) breaks down, and when, at the same time, the rise of prices 
increases his desire so to escape. The accompaniment of war in modern 
conditions is normally an unusually high currency-holding reiatively 
to the amount of business done, and this is one of the sources of post 
war inflations, but the danger of such inflations on a dangerous scale 
is vastly increased when the political régime collapses, as is bound to 
happen in occupied Europe on the defeat of Germany and the flight or 
destruction of the Quislings. To cope with this situation will be not the 
least of the Allies’ immediate post-war difficulties. A. J.B. 
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THE LL.O. CONFERENCE IN NEW YORK 


MR. ATLEE addressed the I.L.0. Conference on Oct. 29,' and said its 
task must be to work out a system for after the war by which economic 
and political freedom would be preserved by preventing its abuse; a 
combination of freedom and order, for complete regimentation must 
not be thought to be an alternative to anarchy. Combines and cartels 


‘were inimical to economic progress, but orderly production of commodi- 


ties was necessary to avoid over- or under-production and catastrophic 
changes of price. 

Those who were working to overthrow Hitlerism must collaborate no 
less closely after that had been achieved. To carry out the Atlantic 
Charter would require the earnest co-operation of all nations and of all 
people of good will. Britain’s post-war plans must be fitted into those 
of a post-war world, for the war was not one between nations, but a fight 
for the future of civilization. “‘We agree’’, he said, ‘with the view 
expressed by Mr. Sumner Welles that planning for the post-war period 
cannot be left until the end of the war, and we in the United Kingdom 
are considering our plans now.” 

The Vice-President of the British Trades Union Congress, speaking 
on Oct. 30, said that planning for post-war reconstruction 
was certainly very important, but ““before we have decided how we are 
going to live we must first make sure we are going to live. You can 
collaborate as much as you damn well please when it’s over, but if we 
have not won it will not count for anything”. The immediate need was 
for all-out aid to England and her allies by the U.S.A. and all the 
nations of the Americas. The Polish and Norwegian representatives 
spoke to the same effect. 

On Nov. 4 the delegations of Poland, Greece, Czechoslovakia, 
and Yugoslavia signed a declaration announcing the formation of a 
bloc of those nations to serve as a basis after the war for a confederation 
of peoples from the Baltic to the Aegean who would work as a unit for 
common political, economic, and social objectives. 

The Conference adopted a programme of policy which declared that 
the collaboration which was the purpose of the I.L.O. was possible only 
under conditions of freedom of organization both for workers and em- 
ployers and of free collective bargaining between those groups through 
representatives of their own choosing. It was stated that Hungary, 
Rumania, and Bulgaria would be asked to join the bloc after Germany 
was defeated. 


President Roosevelt, in a message to the Conference on Nov. 6, 
paid a tribute to the work of the Organization and its determination 
tocarry on, and said when the world struggle was over it would continue 
to play its part ‘formulating those social policies upon which the 
permanence of peace will so much depend”. ‘The essence of our 
struggle’, he went on, “‘is that all men shall be free. There can be no 
real freedom for the common man without enlightened social policies. 

-. Your concern is the cortcern of all democratic peoples.”’ 

In America they were beginning to feel the pinch of war, and 


Bs be: Conference opened on Oct. 27, and Miss Frances Perkins was elected to 
€ chair. 
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workers in several industries had been switched over to producing air. 
craft or tanks for Britain, Russia, or China, and tens of thousands 
of automobile workers would have to be shifted to other jobs so that 
copper might ‘‘carry its deadly message from the mills of Connecticy 
Valley to Hitler’. Still, they had not made any substantial sacrifices 
and they could not grasp the full extent of the sacrifices made in China 
Russia, Britain, and the overrun countries. The most heroic of all had 
been the struggle of the common men and women of Europe from 
Norway to Greece, and “‘so far as we in the United States are cop. 
cerned, that struggle shall not be in vain’. He went on: 

“The people of this country insist on their right to join the common 
defence. To be sure, there are still some misguided among us—thank 
God, they are but few—both industrialists and leaders of labour, wh» 
place personal advantage above the welfare of their nation. . . . They 
do not represent the great mass of workers and employers. The 
American people have made an unlimited commitment that there shall 
be a free world. .. . The American workman has got to be convinced 
that the defence of the democracies is his defence. Some of you have 
told this Conference . . . how all you have struggled for . . . is being 
obliterated by the barbarians. To replace the Nazi workers shipped ty 
the front . .. Germany has imported about 2 million foreign civilian 
labourers. They have changed the occupied countriesintogreat slave area 
for the Nazirulers. Berlin is the principal slave market of the world.” 

The American worker had no illusions about the fate that awaited 
him if Hitler won. He knew they must furnish arms to Britain, Russia 
and China, and must do it to-day. “Our place—the place of the whol: 
Western Hemisphere—in the Nazi scheme for world domination has 
been marked on the Nazi time-table.” The choice they had to make 
was, should they produce to the limit, deliver their products to-day and 
every day to the battle fronts, or should they remain satisfied with the 
present rate of output, postponing the day of real sacrifice—as did 
the French—until it was too late? The first was the choice of realism— 
in terms of 3 shifts daily. The second was “‘the approach of the blind 
and deluded, who think perhaps we could do business with Hitler’. 
But they must never forget the goal which was beyond victory; this 
war, like the last, would produce nothing but destruction unless they 
prepared for the future now, and planned for the better world they 
aimed to build. There must be more abundant life for the masses in al 
countries. There were so many millions who had never been adequately 
fed or clothed. By undertaking to provide a decent standard of living 
for these millions the free peoples could furnish employment for ever 
man and woman who sought a job. They were already en aged ih 
surveying the immediate post-war requirements of the worl@—‘not ti 
provide temporary remedies, but to achieve permanent’ cites! sott! 
and economic problems were not separate. watertight® totipartinett 
in the international any more than _ifi the naétiotl Spltere? ‘Eeonionti 
policy was merely a means-for'achiéViiie'Sodial Sbpeetives! — 922 

He concluded by quétiri# +h’ “A Hantie Charter: nie bal 'the 160 
would be an-iivaludbleinstamkent HP Peace fs Aine 6f inter 
nationaY actioh ts Carty itsHerths It Chet. STNG Mare oF YOHT/ he maid 
i‘the people ofi the: United States, arecdetormined>¢o «respond fully 
the opportunity and challenge of this historic responsibility.”."'=° * 
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The Conference ended after arranging to reconstitute the 
emergency committee of the Governing Body so as to make possible 
meetings on both sides of the Atlantic. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


(Uwing to the paper shortage it has been found necessary to reduce in 
bulk this feature of the “Bulletin’’. Readers within reach of Chatham House 
can consult the full summary of communiqués filed in the Library.) 


WESTERN EUROPE AND THE ATLANTIC 

Air and sea operations continued throughout the fortnight. German 
bombing of Great Britain was on a relatively small scale. British bomb- 
ing of enemy objectives was on an increasing scale, the weightiest 
attack so far launched against Germany taking place on the night of 
Nov. 7-8. 

In Night operations heavy attacks were made on Oct. 28-29 on 
objectives in S. and $.W. Germany, also on Cherbourg docks and (by 
fighters) on aerodromes in Northern France; on Oct. 29-30 on Brest 
and Norwegian harbours, when 7 ships were hit and others damaged at 
Aalesund and a fish-oil factory fired by bombers of Coastal Command; 
on Oct. 31-Nov. 1 on enemy shipping in Bremen, Hamburg, and enemy 
occupied North Sea and Channel ports, also on shipping off the Frisian 
Is. and Norway, when 11 ships were hit; on Nov. 1-2 mainly on Kiel 
and other places in N.W. Germany, as well as on convoys and on French 
ports; on Nov. 2-3 on shipping and other objectives in North Sea and 

‘orway, when 2 supply ships and an oil tanker were set on fire; on 
‘ov. 3-4 on convoys and French harbours; on Nov. 4-5 on the Ruhr 
ndthe Rhineland, and other targets, including Ostend and Dunkirk; and 
m Nov. 5-6, on a convoy off Frisian Is. (several ships bombed) and on 
channel ports and shipping. From these night raids, from Oct. 28 to 
‘ov. 6 inclusive, in which extensive damage was reported, 17 aircraft 
id not return. 

On Nov. 6-7 attack was concentrated mainly on Hamburg and 
Vilhelmshaven, when one aircraft was lost. On Friday night, Nov. 7-8, 
hn offensive in which more than 300 aircraft, including Stirlings and 

alifaxes, the newest types of heavy bombers, took part; heavy attacks 

ere made on Berlin, Cologne, Mannheim, and other places, the heaviest 
being on Berlin; from these operations 37 aircraft failed to return, the 
heaviness of the loss being attributed mainly to unexpected bad 
eather and electrical storms, some machines being forced down off 
heir course in Sweden, Switzerland, and France. The offensive was 
aintained throughout the day on Saturday, the 8th, and renewed that 
ight by Bomber Command on Essen, Diisseldorf, Ostend, and Dunkirk, 
rom which 8 machines, stated to be a small proportion of the total, 
ere missing. On night of Nov. 7-8 the Germans first claimed to have 
hot down 6, and afterwards increased the number to 27. On Nov. 8-9, 
ssen and Diisseldorf were the main targets, where heavy explosions 
ook place; Ostend and Dunkirk also bombed; 8 aircraft missing. 
Jn Nov. 9-10 strong forces raided Hamburg, Cuxhaven, Emden, and 
hannel ports; 2 aircraft missing. 
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Daylight operations. On every day during the period Oct. 28 to 
Nov. 10 extensive sweeps were carried out on shipping in the North 
Sea and the Channel, on aerodromes and harbours, gun emplacements, 
and other objectives in occupied territory. In many cases the attacks 
were carried out at low levels, and extensive damage was observed, 
From these widespread operations 13 fighters were missing between 
Oct. 28 and Nov. 6. On Nov. 7 it was announced for the first time that 
Hurricanes carrying bombs were operating. From extensive daylight 
sweeps on Nov. 7 and 8 16 fighters were missing; 8 enemy fighters 
known destroyed. 

German raids on Great Britain. German raiders were over Great 
Britain, though never in strong force, on the nights of Oct. 28-29 (south- 
west); Oct. 30-31 (East Anglia, also reported over south-west); Nov. 1-2 
(in scattered areas, particularly Liverpool and Merseyside); Nov. 2-3 
(isolated points in east Scotland and East Anglia); Nov. 5-6 (south- 
west, one raider); Nov. 6-7 (points on south-east coast and East Anglia, 
and reported one south-west); Nov. 7-8 (points in south-east, north- 
east, and Scotland); Nov. 8-9 (on the north-east and south-east coasts); 
Nov. 9 (sharp day raid on south-east coast town, said by the Germans 
to be Dover); Nov. 9-10 (mainly south-east coast, but isolated incidents 
elsewhere). Damage was generally slight, and casualties few (on Nov. 
5-6 none), the most serious raid being the widespread one on Nov. 1-2, 
when 6 raiders were shot down. One raider brought down on Oct. 
28-29, another off the east coast by day on Oct. 31, and another on 
Nov. !0. 

Sea warfare. British air attacks on enemy shipping have been already 
noted, but no detailed totals of enemy losses are available. An Ad- 
miralty communiqué of Nov. 4 announced the torpedoing of a large 
escorted enemy supply ship in the Channel, when one British ship was 
damaged and 4 men wounded. German communiqués, as usual, claimed 
heavy losses inflicted on British ships. These claims include 2 ships 
sunk off Gt. Yarmouth on Oct. 28, 14 cargo ships on various days 
(reported Oct. 29) on the way from Gibraltar, 6 on Oct. 31, 1 by a long- 
range bomber off Spain, a freighter off the Faroes on Nov. 1, and 4 off 
the east coast, others on Nov. 3, 11 cargo boats and a destroyer in the 
Atlantic on Nov. 4 by U-boat action, and 3 at night by bombing off 
Aberdeen. Of all these claims two are authenticated on Oct. 29 by the 
British Admiralty, which announces all losses of warships, i.e. 2 trawlers; 
and on Nov. 6 the corvette Gladiolus. On Nov. 10 the Admiralty 
announced the sinking of H.M.S. Cossack. 

For attacks on American ships see United States under dates Oct. 
31 and Nov. 4. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Fighting along the whole Russian front was reported daily during the 
period, though the Berlin military spokesman stated on Nov. 7 that 
the weather in the centre was so appalling that no offensive towards 
Moscow had been launched for some days.. The only major German 
advance was in the Crimean area. Fighting in the air continued 
throughout the period. Moscow and Leningrad were bombed, and there 
was great German activity on sea and land in the Crimean area. The 
scale of air operations is indicated by the Russian communiqué of 
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Nov. 8 which reported 104 German aeroplanes destroyed on Nov. 6 as 
against 55 previously mentioned. 

In the extreme north no substantial change was reported. Russian 
communiqué of Nov. 2 stated that in occupied districts of Karelia 
Russian guerrillas were continually attacking troops and communica- 
tions. The Finnish communiqué of Nov.3 said aircraft were continu- 
ously bombing the Murmansk railway, and that Finnish and German 
troops were within 14 miles of Murmansk; the Finnish communiqué 
of Nov. 4 reported new advances north of Lake Onega towards the 
Murmansk railway and the Stalin Canal. Red Star reported Nov. 4 that 
bombers, escorted by Hurricanes, had raided enemy positions near 
Murmansk, where a blizzard was raging. Pravda (cited in the British 
Press of Nov. 10) stated that fresh troops had been brought from Nor- 
way to the Germans on the Karelian front and that the German offensive 
in the Kestenga area, which began on Nov. 1, had been checked. 

In the Leningrad area no large changes are reported. On Oct. 29 the 
Russians reported local successes in the area. The German communiqués 
of Nov. 4 and Nov. 5 reported bombing of Leningrad; that of 
Nov. 5, the frustration of a Russian attempt to cross the Neva, 50 of 
about 100 boats used being sunk. The German of Nov. 6 reported sallies 
from Leningrad had been repulsed, war targets there and in the Gulf of 
Finland shelled, and 2 warships and a cargo ship hit. Moscow wireless 
reported on Nov. 8 that Russians had taken the offensive at some points 
and that during October 110 German aircraft had been destroyed, 
and in land fighting there were 360,000 German casualties. On Nov. 1 
the Germans claimed the capture of a strong position west of Volkhov, 
with 533 pill-boxes. The Berlin wireless of Nov. 9 said strong Russian 
attempts were continuing, and three attempts to break out had failed. 
The German High Command on Nov. 10 announced the capture of the 
important junction of Tikhvin on the line to Vologda. 

In the central sector the German advance towards Moscow made small 
progress. Russian communiqué of Oct. 29 said that between Oct. 27 and 
Oct. 29 65 German aircraft were shot down near the city. The German 
offensive at Orel which began on Oct. 22 had advanced a little. The 
first offensive to break through to Tula had been defeated, but German 
reinforcements had arrived; Russian communiqué of Oct. 31 admitted 
that outer defences had been pierced, of Nov. 1 that German tanks on 
the road to the town had been stopped. German frontier messages (Nov. 
4) reported Panzer attacks on Tula, but that by the end of the day 
the Russians had reoccupied the southern suburbs. Fighting at Volo- 
kolamsk, Mozhaisk, and Maloyaroslavets, around Kalinin and near 
Kursk (Nov. 4), was constantly reported by Moscow; while reports from 
the German frontier (Nov. 4) said four Panzer armies had attacked in 
5 sectors, Tula, Maloyaroslavets, Mozhaisk, Volokolamsk, and Kalinin. 
The Germans were repulsed at the crossing of the Nara river; at Volo- 
kolamsk and Mozhaisk some progress was made. At Kalinin the 
Russians were reinforced by ski troops of Bliichor’s Siberian Army. 
lass Agency, Nov. 6, reported successful counter-attacks on the central 
sector on two previous days. The Russian report from Kuibyshev (Nov. 
7) reported heavy fighting at Kalinin and Tula, but that German offen- 
sive was making little progress (failure ascribed by the Germans to the 
weather). Kuibyshev reports for Nov. 8-10 mentioned Russian attacks 
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near Volokolamsk, Mozhaisk, and Serpukhov; elsewhere they were 
reinforcing their defensive positions. The Russians claimed heavy 
casualties had been inflicted. On Nov. 10 the Russians reported heavy 
fighting in and around Tula. The Germans claimed on Nov. 3 the cap- 
ture of Kursk. 

In the southern sector the Germans claimed large advances. The com- 
muniqué on Oct. 28 claimed the capture of Kramatorsk in the Donetz 
basin; on Oct. 29 a breach of the Perekop defences after 10 days’ stub- 
born fighting; on Oct. 30 and 31 access to the upper course of the 
Donetz on a wide front, and pursuit of the enemy in the Crimea; on 
Oct. 31 the bombing of Eupatoria and Kerch; on Nov. 1 the capture 
on the previous day of Simferopol, and advance to the northern slope 
of the Yaila Mts. On Nov. 3 the German communiqué declared that the 
Russians had been broken up into two groups, one trying to escape 
through Sevastopol, the other through Kerch, and claimed heavy 
captures of men and material, and that Novorossiisk had been bombed. 
On Nov. 4 they reported the capture of Eupatoria and Feodosia, and 
the sinking of many ships. In the Donetz and Crimean areas Italian 
and Rumanian divisions were mentioned, and a press report of Oct. 31 
said a new Hungarian expeditionary force had arrived in Ukraine. The 
capture of Yalta was claimed on Nov. 9. 

The Russian communiqué and other reports say little about the situa- 
tion in the southern sector, beyond emphasizing the seriousness of the 
position. On Oct. 29 it stated that Russian troops had evacuated Khar- 
kov. Before the evacuation all the more important factories and plant, 
railway rolling stock, stores, etc., had been removed, and some plants of 
military importance blown up. It was estimated that in the fighting 
for Kharkov the enemy armies had lost 120,000 men killed and wounded 
and much military material. On Nov. 1 the Red Star said that, despite 
determined resistance, the gap in Crimean defences forced three days 
earlier had been widened. Fresh troops were continually thrown in, and 
the enemy had advanced several miles. 

For the changes in the military command in Russia see U.S.S.R. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Action in the Mediterranean by the R.A.F. included raids on Cotrone 
(reported Oct. 28); on Comiso aerodrome (night of Oct. 28); and on 
Suda Bay and Heraklion in Crete (night of Oct. 29). Naples and 
Palermo (night of Oct. 31), were raided for 6 hours, and a torpedo fac- 
tory, air-frame factory, Naples station, and power stations, a dry dock, 
and a seaplane base at Palermo were bombed. Six hits were made 
on a convoyed steamer. All aircraft returned. Naval aircraft bombed 
Canicata station, and factories at Licata on night of Oct. 31, and on 
night of Nov. 1 Naples and Palermo were again attacked. Other targets 
of the R.A.F., including Licata sulphur factory and Augusta submarine 
base, bombed on night of Nov. 2. Further raids on following nights 
included another attack on railway and harbour at Naples on night of 
Nov. 6, and a strong attack on Brindisi on the night of Nov. 7-8, 
when direct hits were scored on naval base, aircraft factories, etc. 
Bombers attacked an enemy convoy in the Mediterranean on Nov. 8; 
one direct hit on a merchant ship caused the ship to be abandoned. 
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Aircraft casualties (small) in these operations are included in those listed 
from Cairo shown under North and East Africa. 

Malta was raided by a small force on the night of Oct. 31, when one 
aircraft was shot down; and in a day raid, reported by G.H.Q. on Nov. 
8, 3 aircraft were shot down and 2 damaged. 

At sea the Italians claimed on Nov. 4 a British submarine sunk. On 
Nov. 5 the Admiralty announced the sinking by submarines of three 
enemy supply ships in the Central Mediterranean, 2 of them of 4,000 
tons. 

The most important action in the area was the annihilation on Nov. 9 
of an enemy convoy of 8 supply ships escorted by destroyers sighted 
south of Taranto on Nov. 8 by a Maryland aircraft on reconnaissance. 
A patrolling force consisting of H.M.S. Aurora, H.M.S. Penelope, and 
the destroyers Lance and Lively, under the command of Captain Agnew, 
made contact at 1 a.m. on Sunday morning, the 9th. This convoy was 
joined by another of 2 ships escorted by 2 destroyers, the operation 
being covered by two 10,000 ton 8-in. gun cruisers of the Trento class. 
Nine of the enemy supply ships, including one ammunition ship, were 
destroyed, and a tanker was set on fire. One Italian destroyer was sunk, 
and another seriously damaged. Later it was ascertained that 3 des- 
troyers were sunk. No British casualties occurred, though the ships were 
attacked on their return journey by enemy torpedo-carrying aircraft. 

The Italian official report on this action issued on Nov. 10 stated 
that two Italian escorting destroyers were sunk, and a third returned 
to its base damaged. The Italians claimed torpedo hits on the returning 
British ships and the shooting down of 3 aircraft. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

The R.A.F. continued their raids day and night on Benghazi and 
Tripoli. Other targets included Bardia, aerodromes at Castel Benito, 
Berka (S. African Air Force) and elsewhere, coastal shipping, coastal 
road, and the Gondar area (the last Italian stronghold in Ethiopia). 
An example of the intensity of air action may be cited from the Cairo 
G.H.Q. communiqué of Nov. 8, reporting bombing of Tripoli, Benghazi, 
Derna, Martuba, Bardia, E] Adem, and other places on nights of Nov. 5 
and 6; direct hits on tanks, transport cars, aircraft, barracks, workshops, 
harbour installations, and troops. On Nov. 6 buildings near Mallaha 
airfield were hit, and a petrol dump set on fire, and on Nov. 7 Derna 
was attacked by South Africans. Two aircraft missing from these and 
actions in Italy. Few aircraft were lost in all these raids: 1 reported 
missing on Oct. 30, 6 on Oct. 31, 3 on Nov. 3, 2 on Nov. 4, 3 on Nov. 6, 
2 on Nov. 8, 3 on Nov. 9, and 3 on Nov. 10, but these losses include 
those suffered in action in the Mediterranean and on Italy. 

German and Italian communiqués reported some air activity. The 
Germans claimed on Oct. 28 that pill-boxes at Tobruk were smashed by 
dive-bombers, on Oct. 30 bombing east of Mersa Matruh and in the 
Nile Delta, on Nov. 4 dive-bombing of Tobruk, on Nov. 8 (semi-official) 
bombing of transports in Gulf of Suez and Port Tewfik. The Italians 
also made various claims. 

Activity at and around Tobruk continued. The intensity of enemy 
gun-fire varied from day to day, as did air activity. G.H.Q. reported on 
Nov. 4 that the German dive-bombing caused no casualties or damage. 
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The garrison continued their patrols in the area, securing much infor- 
mation on enemy positions, sometimes meeting with opposition but 
often unmolested, though hampered by dust storms. 

Brushes on the frontier between British and enemy patrols were 
reported from time to time, the advantage being nearly always with the 
British. 

The Gondar and Ambazzo areas were bombed. On Nov. 2 Nairobi 
H.Q. (South African) announced enemy gun-fire north-east of Gondar, 
action by patriots against natives attempting to make a sortie from 
Kulkiba, east of Lake Tana, and heavy bombing by the S. African Air 
Force of fortified positions. 


CHRONOLOGY 


AUSTRALIA 

Oct. 29.—The Treasurer introduced the Budget in Parliament, super- 
seding that presented by Mr. Fadden on Sept. 25. It provided for an 
increase in active pay for members of the Forces of 1s. a day, bringing 
total pay up to 8s. Allowances for dependants were increased; also 
invalid and old-age pensions. The total expenditure was shown as 
£319,306,000 in the previous Budget, and £324,965,000 in the new. 
War expenditure was £221,485,000, of which £59 million would be 
spent oversea. The sum provided from revenue was {82 million for war 
purposes and £103 million for other expenditure. On the basis of the 
previous year’s taxation rates it would be necessary to find £160 million 
by additional taxes and loans, and of this {22 million was to come from 
taxation and £138 from loans. 

The existing sliding scale of income-tax rates up to £1,500 was con- 
tinued up to £2,500, above which it was to be 18s. 6d. in the £, and the 
scale of tax on property was similarly extended. The rate of income tax 
on companies was raised from 2s. to 3s. in the £ and that of estate duty 
on large estates increased and a land supertax imposed. Certain articles 
taxed at 5 and 15 per cent would be taxed at 10 and 20 per cent. 

Nov. 3.—A statement made by Sir Earle Page in London gave figures 
of the men in the services, the output of war material, etc., showing that 
450,000 men were in uniform, or 25 per cent of all between 18 and 40, 
and by 1943 5 out of every 6 fit men between 18 and 45 would be under 
arms or making munitions. The land forces comprised 170,000 troops 
in the A.I.F., 200,000 in militia and garrison battalions, and 50,000 in 
the Home Guard. They had already built over 1,000 aircraft, and the 
R.A.A.F. was over 60,000 strong and growing weekly. Over 220,000 
volunteers had applied. Out of a Budget of £320 million £222 million 
was for war purposes. They were fully capable of defending themselves, 
and Australia would accept her full share of the responsibilities which 
would accompany any spread of the war. 

Nov. 5.—Mr. Duff Cooper arrived in Sydney. 

Nov. 7.—Mr. Duff Cooper was understood to have informed the 
Advisory War Council that the U.K. Government desired to expand 
and strengthen Australian participation in the formulation of Empire 
foreign policy especially affecting the Pacific and Indian Oceans. 
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BELGIUM 

Oct. 29.—The number of secret newspapers circulating in the country 
representing different parties and interests, but all solidly against 
Germany, was stated to have reached 40. 

Nov. 8.—Sabotage was reported to be growing owing to the reduction 
in the German garrison, the total strength of which was stated to be 
some 50,000, as compared with nearly one million before the invasion 
of Russia. A recent decree was reported to have provided for the execu- 
tion of 5 hostages for every German soldier killed and stated that all 
political prisoners would be regarded as hostages. 

Nov. 9.—The text was published abroad of a sermon by the Arch- 
bishop of Malines, Primate of Belgium, declaring that it was unlawful 
for Roman Catholics to collaborate with an oppressive régime, and saying 
that reason and good sense pointed the road of resistance and confidence, 
“because we know that our country will be restored and will live again’’. 

Nov. 10.—The military administration issued a decree’ forbidding the 
celebration of the Armistice, and ordering work as usual both on Nov. 11 
and on St. Leopold’s Day. 


BRAZIL 
Nov. 3.—Agreement with British Airways permitting flight over 
Brazilian territory. (See Great Britain.) 


BULGARIA 

Nov. 1.—Reports were current that the Government had received 
many complaints from the Red Cross, foreign diplomats, and others 
about the atrocities committed by Bulgarian troops in Greece and 
Yugoslavia. A Government commissioner was, accordingly, to tour 
the occupied areas, and 12 officers were reported to have been removed 
from their posts there. 


BURMA 

Nov. 3.—U. Saw’s statement to the press in London. (See Great 
Britain.) 

Nov. 4.—Mr. Amery’s statement in London. (See Great Britain.) 


CANADA 

Nov. 1.—Mr. Atlee arrived in Ottawa. Mr. Mackenzie King in 
America. (See U.S.A.) 

Nov. 5.—The Navy Minister stated that 2 U-boats were attacked off 
Newfoundland in October and one possibly sunk. 

Nov. 6.—The Minister of Munitions told Parliament that they were 
now producing 40 aircraft a week and could meet all the requirements 
of the Empire training scheme as well as those of R.A.F. schools located 
in Canada. The output of universal carriers was 150 a month, and 
150,000 military motor vehicles had already been delivered. The pro- 
duction of medium tanks would reach 200 a month early in 1942. The 
monthly production of field guns in 1942 would be 500, with 150 naval 
guns and 40 A.A. guns. Bren guns already produced totalled 12,000. 

For the Navy 77 corvettes had been launched and 50 delivered, and 
the minesweeper figures were 59 and 40. Personnel numbered 27,000, 
with 4,000 recruits on the waiting list. 
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Nov. 7.—The Defence Minister stated in Parliament that the strength 
of the Canadian forces in Britain was 110,000, excluding the Air Force 
and they would be reinforced later by the 5th (Armoured) Division, 
Since May 1 voluntary enlistments in Canada had totalled 105,779 
of which 59,520 were for the Army and 35,108 for the Air Force. Hp 
called for more recruits, as the number recently sought by the Army 
in 4 monthly quotas had not been secured. 


CHINA 

Oct. 30.—Britons in occupied China were advised by the British 
authorities in Shanghai to leave, as should an emergency occur it would 
be difficult to arrange transport for large numbers of people. 

Nov. 3.—An official spokesman in Chungking said that while Japan 
could move either north or south she could not do both at once 
her potential enemies, however, could present a united front against 
her. 
Nov. 6.—The Foreign Minister told the British press that Japan's 
next move would be an attack on the Burma Road, and emphasized 
that the time had come to take a “realist view’ of the impending 
crisis. A Japanese attack at any point of a line extending from Siberia 
through the Philippines, Dutch East Indies, Malaya, Thailand, Burma, 
to the border of Yunnan should be treated as an attack on the whole 
line, and if this was done at the very outset Japan’s next move could be 
easily frustrated. He thought China ought to receive prompt help from 
other members of the A.B.C.D. front, not only to save the Burma Road, 
but also for the crushing of a Japanese drive farther south. 

Nov. 9.—Chiang Kai-shek told the foreign press that the only way 


to check further aggression was for Britain, Russia, and China to concert 
measures for common defence. He also said they were taking steps to 
meet any threat to the Burma Road, which was not only China’s life- 
line but also one of the vital links in the world-wide anti-aggression 
front. By holding Japan in the Far East China had come to constitute 
an essential part in that front, especially as regards territories bordering 
on the Pacific. 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


Oct. 30.—The Chinese reported successes in Chekiang, in the Shaob- 
sing area, and at Chengchow. They stated that in Hupeh they haé 
repelled a Japanese thrust south from Shasi, and on the Yangtze had 
sunk 3 Japanese transports, and in Honan blown up a troop train. 

Nov. 2.—The Chinese announced the recapture of Chengchow. 

Nov. 4.—The Chinese stated that the Japanese had already lost 
6,000 in the fighting in Honan, and that they had failed to clear tht 
hilly region in the loop of the Yellow River in Southern Shansi, wher 
they were preparing for an attempted invasion of Shensi. 

Nov. 9.—The Chinese announced the capture of Chungmow i 
Honan, despite the use of gas by the Japanese. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Oct. 29.—The Prague wireless announced the execution of 9 mor 
Czechs for high treason and sabotage, and the handing over of 8 others 
to the Gestapo. 
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GYPT 

Oct. 31.—The 5-minute silent strike was observed by the French 
soldiers and people in Egypt and by the Poles, Czechs, Greeks, Yugo- 
Javs, and Free Italians. The 7 Vichy naval units in Alexandria harbour 
few their flags at half mast at the same time as the British warships. 

Nov. 4.—An air line from Cairo to Teheran was inaugurated. 

Nov. 5.—Sir Walter Monckton was appointed head of the propaganda 
nd information services under the Minister of State (Mr. Lyttelton) 


Nov. 7.—A Government order instituting 2 meatless days a week came 
nto operation. A scarcity of cereals, sugar, and certain other commodi- 
ies was reported to have caused a sharp rise in prices. 

Nov. 10.—A conference of the Middle East Supply Centre opened in 


Nov. 3.—Warning from the U.S. Government regarding the war. (See 
1..A.) 

Nov. 4.—The American warning was published, with an announce- 
ent that the Government would shortly reply diplomatically. 

Nov. 5.—The whole Helsinki press rejected the idea of complying 
ith the American request, the Labour party organ declaring that 
ondon and Washington misrepresented Finland’s position. She was 
nly fighting in self-defence, and had not made any political agree- 
ents with Germany or anyone else. 

Nov. 6.—The News Agency stated that the official revelation in 
ashington that a communication had been made by the United States 

Aug. 18 of Russian willingness to discuss peace was “‘falsehood and 
opaganda”’. The alleged terms of the ‘‘peace offer’’ of Aug. 18 were 

own only from a British broadcast of Nov. 5. 

Nov. 7.—The News Agency stated that there was no foundation for 
he reports of an announcement on the wireless that military operations 
ere drawing to a close as far as Finland was concerned. 

Publication of memo. of conversations between Mr. Hull and the 
innish Minister. (See U.S.A.) 

Nov. 8.—Reports reaching abroad showed that the shortage of food- 

fis was very serious, and the working population was described as 

‘ing almost entirely on bread and potatoes. The grain harvest was 
lly some 75 per cent of the normal consumption, and the hay harvest 
as quite insufficient for the cattle. The foreign trade figures showed a 
ry large adverse balance. 

Nov. 9.—The Helsinki wireless stated that the United States had 

erted pressure on the Government to end the war. The Government’s 
iswer would be in the negative. 


RANCE 

Oct. 28.—Stiilpnagel issued a proclamation announcing that Hitler 
d decided to suspend the execution of the other hostages and that 
last chance is thus given to all French people to co-operate in the 
ulry into these crimes”. Each Frenchman had the power to colla- 
rate in this and could at the same time by his attitude prevent the 
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shooting of his compatriots and “eventually obtain the release of 
relatives who are prisoners’. 

Oct. 29.—The Vichy Government issued a decree prohibiting listen- 
ing to British broadcasts on pain of 2 years’ imprisonment and a fine. 
Public establishments permitting listening would be closed for 6 
months. 

It was learnt that the Government had adopted on Oct. 27 a new 
labour code which provided for the retention of trade unions, but 
suppressed the right to strike. 

Reports from American sources stated that owing to British raids 
the civilian population had been largely evacuated from Havre, 
Boulogne, Calais, Dunkirk, and Brest, and that production in several 
big factories had been much reduced, throwing many Frenchmen out 
of work. At Hazebrouck the chemical works had been badly damaged, 
and 35 per cent of the workers had left. 

Among industries working for Germany were the cement industry, 
90 per cent of whose output was for the Germans, and the coal mines, 
50 per cent of whose output was taken. The Roubaix and Tourcoing 
mills had turned out 24,000 tons of cotton goods for them, and were 
working on orders for 1,300,000 yards of cloth for German uniforms. 

The Petit Parisien stated that the executions had been postponed 
because “‘the expiation for Nantes and Bordeaux would have killed 
Franco-German understanding if the Fiihrer had not ordered a last 
chance’. 

The Clermont-Ferrand Court sentenced 11 ‘“‘Communists’’ to long 
terms of imprisonment, and reports were current of more arrests in 
various parts of unoccupied France. 

Oct. 30.—An authoritative statement in Vichy said that the recent 
difficulties about the hostages had hardly influenced the Franco- 
German talks, and that Darlan would do his utmost to reach an agree- 
ment, as he considered it urgent to conclude the preliminary peace 
essential to ease the industrial situation. 

General de Gaulle broadcast a message about the 5 minutes’ strike 
and said there was not a single man, woman, or child anywhere, 
among friends or enemies, who did not understand the tremendous 
importance of this gesture. ‘For this is a war of moral, and the hope 
of victory alone sustains the efforts of the peoples.’”’ The whole of 
France would show that she was preparing for vengeance under her 
tattered flags. The strike would show the enemy, at a most opportune 
moment, that the subjection of Europe was an unattainable goal, and 
that he was shedding his blood for nothing. 

Vichy announced that an official in French Somaliland had agreed 
to negotiate with Great Britain over the right to use the port at Jibuti 
and the railway to Addis Ababa. The Governor had reported that he 
had received a letter from the British G.O.C., East Africa (General 
Cunningham), declaring that Britain had no territorial ambitions. 

Oct. 31.—Free French H.Q. announced that the constitution of the 
French National Committee had been recognized by the Belgian 
Polish, and Czechoslovak Governments. 

The Paris wireless announced that 2 French prisoners whose families 
had given information in connection with the Nantes and Bordeaux 
crimes had been released, in accordance with Stiilpnagel’s promise. 
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Observation of 5 minutes’ silence in Egypt. (See Egypt.) 

Nov. 1.—The Minister of the Interior stated that it was true that 
the strike had been observed in parts of occupied France. 

Nov. 2.—It was stated officially in Vichy that the strike was a 
widespread failure and that no demonstrations took place in the 
unoccupied zone, but reports from other sources stated that in most of 
the Haute Savoie, Savoie, Isére, and Ain towns and villages people 
stood at attention, most of them round the monuments to the war dead. 

Nov. 3.—It was learnt that 14 British subjects had been interned in 
a hotel at Vals-les-Bains. The U.S. Embassy asked for an explanation, 
and the Vichy authorities stated that it was a reprisal for the arrest 
of 7 French nationals in Syria- 

Nov. 4.—A Vichy semi-official statement reported that on Nov. 2a 
convoy of 5 cargo ships bringing food supplies from Madagascar and 
escorted by a sloop was intercepted 200 miles south of Durban by 
British warships, and “‘in spite of the attitude of the sloop were obliged 
to yield to force and were captured”. The Government had protested 
to the British Government, and “‘the British Admiralty having declared 
that the voyage was undertaken on German instructions and to assist 
in conveying German contraband, it is necessary to state that this 
lying allegation is without foundation. . . . The convoy . . . was devoted 
entirely to French food supplies’”’. 

Nov. 7.—General de Gaulle’s address to the foreign press in London. 
(See Great Britain.) 

Nov. 9.—A Vichy spokesman stated that Darlan had arrived back 
there from Paris on Nov. 7, and that Germany was giving many proofs 
of good will towards France. The Germans were reported to have 
requisitioned over 150,000 French railway carriages and trucks. 

Vichy announced the arrest of the man who shot the military 
governor of Nantes. 

Nov. 10.—Stiilpnagel banned all Armistice Day observances in 
occupied France. A Colonial official in Vichy told the press that 
Jibuti must fall, as it had been subjected to a blockade and no food 
supplies had been received since July, 1940. 


GERMANY 


Oct. 28.—Officials in Berlin described President Roosevelt’s alle- 
gations about Nazi designs in South America and the plans regarding 
religion as “‘the high point of a Rooseveltian fantasy and the emanation 
of a crazy and absurd imagination”. He evidently had the ambition to 
go down in history as the greatest liar and faker in world history. 
“Such an example of shamefulness, rottenness, beastliness, and idiocy 
has never before been offered to a modern nation. . . . One can only ask 
whether Roosevelt is a criminal or a lunatic.”’ 

Other officials stated that ‘‘a high German personality has compared _ 
Roosevelt with King Ludwig II of Bavaria. He would have one day’s 
complete mental clarity and other days of complete lunacy”. They 
suggested that the map might be one of the U.S. air bases or air lines 
in and to South America. The charges regarding religion were lies and 
fakes; they were identical with those contained in leaflets dropped by 
the R.A.F. at the beginning of October. Roosevelt was at the head of 
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a criminal clique and was trying to drag the American people into the 
war and to plough under the sons and fathers of America on the 
battlefields of Europe. 

The wireless bulletins called the President a “‘cowardly jackal’’ and 
‘‘a ridiculous puppet in the hands of international Jewry’”’. 

A Foreign Office spokesman stated that the weather and the bad 
roads were the only things delaying the advance towards Moscow. 
Resistance was “‘negligible’’, and as for numbers, the Russians could 
not have more than 60 active divisions. Even if there were 80, or 100, 
they would not constitute any serious obstacle when spread over a 
front of 750 miles. The wretched reinforcements now arriving were 
totally untrained and good for nothing better than cannon-fodder. 

Oct. 29.—It was announced in Berlin that in the occupied areas of 
Russia the German authorities were handing over to the peasants land 
which had previously been farmed under the collective system. 
Peasants securing a good harvest were promised the doubling of their 
holdings. 

Oct. 30.—The Berlin wireless stated that the air-raid casualties in 
the past 6 months were 2,400 killed and 5,311 injured. A drastic 
curtailment of railway passenger services was announced as from 
Nov. 1. Travel would only be allowed for urgent business reasons. 

Oct. 31.—Officials in Berlin said they had no information about the 
sinking of the Reuben James, adding later that a convoy was recognized 
under international law as a British military formation, and the 
escorting ships were therefore liable to attack. 

Funk, speaking at K6nigsberg, was reported to have stated that, in 
order to relieve the congestion in the Ruhr, many industries were to be 
transferred to the East. Some 50,000 Italian, Bulgarian, and Hun- 
garian workmen were reported to have been sent to the Ruhr recently, 
partly to replace Germans sent to safer areas. 

Nov. 1.—Hitler’s H.Q. issued a statement that there was no such 
map as that mentioned by President Roosevelt produced in Germany 
by the Reich Government, nor was there any document drawn up by 
the Government regarding the abolition of religions in the world. The 
assertions about South America and the abolition of religions and 
churches and their replacement by a Nazi Church were so senseless that 
it was superfluous for the Government to go into the matter. 

As regards the U.S. destroyers the facts were that the Greer pursued 
a U-boat for many hours and attacked it with depth charges. Only 
after this the U-boat made use of its weapons. The Kearney, when in 
a convoy escort, heard an S.0.S. from a second convoy in another 
part of the Atlantic. She proceeded to the scene and dropped depth 
charges, and not until some time later were 3 torpedoes fired at her. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s statement did not correspond with facts and had been 
refuted by the U.S. naval authorities. Both the destroyers attacked 
German submarines, and “thereby America attacked Germany, which 
is also confirmed by the American naval authorities’. 

Nov. 3.—The State Secretary of the Finance Ministry told the press 
that new tax measures, which came into force that day, did not indi- 
cate any weakness in war finance; the aim was to reduce consumption, 
and besides preventing inflation the increases in tobacco and wine 
taxes would enable more of these things to be sent to the front. He 
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predic ted that revenue for the current year (ending Mar. 31, 1942) 
from the Reich would be 32,000 million marks, and from all sources, 
including occupied territory, 45,000 million. , 

Note from U.S. Government regarding the Robin Moor. (See U.S.A.) 

Nov. 4.—-A Berlin spokesman told the press that the U.S. Note to 
‘inland was “‘an arrogant demand by gangsters from the Washington 
ghetto. . . . Europe’s answer will be that it refuses to let the Washington 
ghetto interfere in Europe and defame and insult it according to its 
own filthy immoral standards. Germany was compelled to watch with 
a bleeding heart the Soviet war against Finland because she was pre- 
occupied in the West’. He added that “binding agreements”’ tied the 
Finnish Government to Germany. 

Nov. 6.—The press published a semi-official statement that 112 
British destroyers had been sunk by the German forces to date, excluding 
a number sunk by the Italians. 

Nov. 7.—Swedish reports stated that by a decree made retroactive 
from the outbreak of war all professional men were ordered to sur- 
render all income over 10,000 marks. 

Nov. 8.—Das Reich, in an article by Goebbels, said serious times were 
ahead for Germany, but fate had not the habit of treating the nation 
mildly. War was certainly forced on Germany, but she needed war and 
needed it just when it broke out. The chance she now had was the great- 
est, but it was also her last chance. The war was a collection of a series 
of military problems which would be inevitable in a few years if not 
settled now. If Poland and England had accepted Hitler’s proposals 
Germany would all the same have been obliged to march in a few years’ 
time; ‘‘we must march further’’, he said, “nobody can avoid it. Before 
the next and final triumph is realized the German people must again go 
through a hard but last period’. He declared that unless she won the 
war Germany could not any longer exist. Trouble and difficulties paled 
and faded completely when one thought of what an inferno she must 
experience if it ended in a German defeat. 

Hitler spoke in Munich on the anniversary of the 1923 Putsch 
and declared the war was “‘unprecedentedly victorious”. They had 
the ability and ‘‘the firm will to develop the defensive forces, not 
only of the Reich, but of all Europe’. 

His other main points were: They had captured 3,600,000 Soviet 
prisoners, so that there was probably a total loss of at least 8 to 10 
million, not counting the slightly wounded. At Leningrad they were 
now on the defensive, and the other side must attempt to break through. 
He would certainly not sacrifice one more man than was necessary. 
The city would fall into their hands, but his only interest in the place 
was to destroy its industrial centre, and if it was found in ruins that 
would save the Germans some work. They were not marching on it 
now “‘because it is raining at the moment, or snowing, or perhaps be- 

cause we have not yet completed the railway lines”. 

Clitims of the possibility of disorder in Germany were absurd: ‘“‘Any- 
thing is? Gari see ‘Biecied one thing—i.e. that Germany should ever 
eiptaite ae the English to start an offensive he could 
8 setts be Bae wick ne you came.’ 
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attacked. He said he had other things to do than to occupy himself 
with childish nonsense such as the alleged plans for partitioning South 
America and abolishing religions. 

In his usual references to his repeated offers of friendship with 
Britain and of peace he described Mr. Churchill as ‘“‘that mad drunkard 
who has now for years directed England”. He referred to the Soviet 
Union as a State in which the whole national intelligentsia had been 
slaughtered; all that remained was proletarianized sub-human beings, 
with, above them, a gigantic organization of Jewish commissars, in 
reality the slave-masters. Of all the peoples mobilized by international 
Jewry it had been left to the Soviets to attempt the final and deadly 
blow. But the German soldier had put the battle in its right perspective 
and had brought down Stalin, the companion of Judas in murder, in 
a deadly fall. Conditions of life in Russia were terrible, and it would be 
a real salvation for Europe when the abundance of her soil was used for 
the benefit of Europe: ‘‘That is the gigantic task set us.”’ 

The speech was not broadcast, but the News Agency issued a report 
of it. 

Nov. 9.—It was learnt that reservists living in Switzerland had been 
ordered to report within 10 days, and 3 days after the order was issued 
they were told to return to Germany at once. 

The wireless bulletins stated that American troops were being sent 
secretly to Ireland so that Roosevelt could take the country over after 
the collapse of the British Empire. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Oct. 29.—Sir Earle Page arrived in London. The King telegraphed 
to the President of Turkey sending his warmest greetings on the 
occasion of the anniversary of the foundation of the Republic. 

Mr. Atlee’s speech at the I.L.O. conference. (See Special Note.) 

Oct. 30.—The Foreign Office announced that intimation had been 
given to a number of American Republics that the Government were 
prepared to waive their belligerent rights to intercept and place in 
prize those foreign vessels which had been immobilized in American 
ports, provided they were operated in accordance with a plan approved 
by the Inter-American Financial and Economic Advisory Committee 
on Aug, 28, 1941, for putting into service such foreign ships. 

Oct. 31.—The “Atlantic Charter” was published as a White Paper 
Cmd. 6321. 

Nov. 1.—It was announced that over 100,000 tons of cereals were 
on their way to be distributed to countries of the Middle East. 

Nov. 2.—It was understood in London that the Government had 
been requested by the Soviet Government to declare war on Rumania, 
Hungary, and Finland, and that they were in consultation with the 
Dominions and the United States on the matter. 

Sir Samuel Hoare, speaking at Reading, said that after studving for 
over a year the action of men and women living under the grim German 
shadow he could say that the dominating force over great areas of the 
Continent was fear—not the terror of cowardly people, but ‘‘that most 
terrible fear, the fear of the nightmare that stops the blood and para- 
lyses the brain, the fear of the irresistible monster that overshadows 
the earth, spreading on alljsides inescapable destruction”. This feat 
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the Germans did their utmost to exploit, using every device to create a 
mass psychology that accepted German invincibility as its uniform 
creed. This was the evil belief from which Britain and her allies could 
alone free the Continent. 

He said his message was not one of congratulation or contentment; 
still less of complacency, but of appeal to his fellow-countrymen to 
save from annihilation the great European inheritance. 

Nov. 3.—The Burmese Premier told the press that the result he had 
achieved from his visit was not satisfactory, and “‘not commensurate 
with the amount of risk I have undertaken in coming to England’. 
He had seen Mr. Churchill and Mr. Amery, but “‘I have not been able 
to get an assurance to take back to Burma. I know that the Govern- 
ment ...are very busy with the war. I only want a definite assurance 
that Burma will be placed on the same level as other members of the 
Empire. There is no immediate prospect of that coming about”’. 

The Ministry of Labour announced that it had decided to withdraw 
from voluntary organizations women employed voluntarily who on 
registration had not reached the age of 31. 

It was learnt that British Airways had concluded an agreement with 
the Brazilian Government under which their aircraft could fly over 
Brazil and use aerodromes for emergency landings. 

Nov. 4.—The Admiralty announced that a heavy toll was being 
taken of U-boats, and that 1,276 officers and men had been rescued 
from them and were prisoners of war, 467 of them being Italians. The 
Germans claimed to have sunk 14 ships in a convoy the previous week; 
actually 4 vessels were sunk, and the enemy suffered loss. 

It also announced that patrols off South Africa had sighted and 
intercepted a French convoy escorted by a sloop, and on arrival of 
H.M. ships the sloop was requested to direct the convoy to proceed to 
port so that it could be examined in accordance with Britain’s belli- 
gerent rights. The request was refused, so steps were taken to board the 
ships, upon which 3 of the 5 made a determined attempt to scuttle 
themselves. This was prevented by prompt action. The attempt could 
only have been made in compliance with instructions the Germans were 
known to have given that French ships were to scuttle themselves rather 
than allow search and their guilty cargoes disclosed. 

Mr. Amery, speaking at a luncheon to the Premier of Burma, said 
U. Saw had not been fully satisfied concerning the form with which 
the Government felt it best to express their intentions regarding a 
declaration about Burma’s constitutional future. “It is to that high 
position of Dominion status . . . that we wish to help Burma to attain 
as fully and completely as may be possible under certain contingencies 
immediately after the victorious conclusion of the war... . I can give 
U. Saw the assurance that we sincerely mean what we say when we tell 
him that in the discussions which we hope will be undertaken as soon 
as the war is concluded we mean to go as far as we can and as fast as 
we can on the road to that high status. We are concerned . . . with the 
form of any declaration which might be issued by the Government. 
At a time when its mind must be preoccupied with the waging of the 
war and with a situation at the end of the war which no one can yet 
foresee, it is out of the way to give a categorical assurance of such a 
nature as might result in gross misunderstanding and disappointment. 


c 
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We feel that our word should be as good as our bond. . . . We hope to 
fulfil it as fully as we say, and not incur the danger of saying something 
that might by a shade go beyond what might be possible to perform 
when the time comes. I am glad to give our guest that assurance. . . .” 

Nov. 5.—U. Saw left for Burma. 

It was stated in London that in the past 6 months Bomber Command 
aircraft had dropped over 20,000 tons of bombs on Germany and German 
objectives in occupied territory, and a heavy weight had also been 
dropped by Coastal Command. In October over 300 attacks were 
made on enemy shipping in the North Sea and off the Atlantic coasts, 
and since April between 1,500 and 2,000 aircraft sorties were made 
against the warships at Brest and La Pallice. 

The Admiralty announced that the South African Seaward Defence 
Force and the Air Force sighted the French convoy off Durban and 
co-operated with H.M. ships during its interception and the frustra- 
tion of the attempts at scuttling. 

It was learnt in London that a Japanese had been arrested in Karachi 
and another in Rangoon. 

Nov. 6.—Mr. Eden telegraphed to M. Molotov asking him to convey 
to his Government the British Government’s most cordial greetings 
on the 24th anniversary of the Soviet National Day. He said the 
Government and the whole British people were united in wholehearted 
admiration for their Ally, and the Government had pledged their utmost 
support to the Soviet Government, and the pledge would be fulfilled. 
Thus they would achieve the aim of all those leagued against Germany: 
to preserve freedom and civilization and to build a better future. 

It was stated officially in London that since the war began 52 
destroyers had been lost in all theatres of war, including some lost not 
owing to enemy action. 

Nov. 7.—Mr. Churchill told workers at Hull that the resolution of 
the British people was unconquerable. As for how they were going to 
win the war, they had won the last by keeping on doing their best, 
improving, and profiting by mistakes and experience. ‘‘We did our 
duty ... and saw: those who had forced the struggle upon the world 
cast down their arms in the open fields and talk of peace and mercy 
and considerable financial support. . . . Now we have to do it all over 
again. . .. Having chained this fiend, this monstrous power of Prussian 
militarism, we saw him suddenly resuscitated in the new and more 
hideous guise of Nazi tyranny.” 

He recalled their position 15 months earlier, and emphasized that 
now they were no longer alone. Russia was fighting with Herculean 
vigour and America was straining every nerve to equip them. ‘“‘There- 
fore’, he said, ‘we find ourselves to-day in a goodly company, and we 
are moving forward and shall move forward steadily, however long that 
road may be... .. I am sure that at the end all will be well for us in 
our island. All will be better for the world... .” 

General de Gaulle told the Foreign Press Association in London 
that Germany had reached her maximum effort and it therefore 
seemed logical she should soon seek the respite she needed, declaring 
peace and launching a confusing propaganda. But there was no chance 
that she would be granted it. ‘‘We are at the precise moment”, he 
said, ‘“‘when the tide of victory is on the point of turning. The price 
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of victory is a greater effort. The only currency which counts in winning 
this war of machines is overwhelming mechanized force.” 

Nov. 8.—Lord Beaverbrook addressed delegates in Manchester from 
trade councils from 7 northern counties and told them that output of 
tanks and guns must be still further increased. The Germans probably 
had 100,000 guns, and they were all pointed in the end at Great Britain. 

Nov. 10.—Mr. Churchill, speaking at the Mansion House, said that 
Britain now had an Air Force at least equal in size and numbers, not to 
speak of quality, to the Luftwaffe, and that owing to American help 
and to the completion of new capital ships they now felt strong enough 
to provide a powerful naval force of heavy ships, with its necessary 
ancillary vessels, for service if needed in the Indian and Pacific Oceans. 
He also declared that should the United States become involved in war 
with Japan the British declaration would “follow within the hour’. 
He reminded Japan that she might find herself opposed by States 
whose population comprised nearly three-quarters of the human race. 
Her steel production was about 7 million tons a year; that of the United 
States 90 million tons. 

In a reference to the conditions in Europe he said Hitler’s firing 
parties were busy every day in a dozen countries. The peoples of all 
the occupied countries and, above all in scale, Russians, were being 
butchered by thousands and by tens of thousands after they had sur- 
rendered, while individual and mass executions in all those countries 
had become part of the regular German routine. 

Reviewing the changes since 1940 he said, ‘‘now a large part of the 
U.S. Navy, as Col. Knox has told us, is constantly in action against the 
common foe”’. 

After a tribute to the resistance of China he said: “It would be a 
disaster of the first magnitude ... if the noble resistance to invasion 
and exploitation which has been made by the whole Chinese race were 
not to result in the liberation of their hearths and homes.”’ Of American 
help he said the Lease-Lend Bill must be regarded without question as 
the most unsordid act in the whole of recorded history. A year earlier 
they had used up all their dollar funds; they had succeeded in sending to 
America about £500 million sterling, but the end of their resources was 
then reached. Then came ‘‘the majestic policy of the President and 
Congress of the United States in passing the Lease-Lend Bill, under 
which in two successive enactments about £3,000 million was dedicated 
to the cause of world freedom without—mark this, because it is unique 
—without the setting up of any account in money”. 

All the usual signs were now manifest that Hitler might start a 
‘peace offensive’. ‘‘We owe it to ourselves’, he said, ‘‘we owe it to our 
Russian Allies, and to the Government and people of the United States, 
to make it absolutely clear that, whether we are supported or alone, 
however long and hard the toil may be, the British nation and his 
Majesty’s Government at the head of that nation, in intimate concert 
with the Governments of the Great Dominions, will never enter into 
any negotiations with Hitler or any party in Germany which represents 
the Nazi régime.” 


GREECE 
Oct. 28.—The King sent a message to the people on the anniversary 
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of the Italian invasion, when ‘‘never before did the call of the country 
in danger find the nation more prepared and more united for the 
struggle and the sacrifice’. Their valour and their sacrifices had not 
been in vain. The struggle had not yet ended. It was going on in 
Greece and outside the country, and the Greeks abroad were united, 
and were making their moral and material contribution to the cause 
without reserve. The 28th of October was the beginning of one of the 
most glorious chapters in their history, leading them to one of the most 
splendid days that would ever have dawned for Hellas. 

The Prime Minister, in a broadcast, said: ““You who are silently 
preparing for the great day of liberation and we who are preparing the 
means which will bring it to you live with one single aim .. . once 
again to re-establish . . . the freedom of Greece and to restore national 
unity to all Greek territories.” The day would remain conspicuous 
among those in which their people, in the midst of trial, misfortune, and 
sometimes despair, had ‘‘suddenly lifted up its stature to the level of 
its ancestral glory”’. 


HONG-KONG 


Nov. 2.—The Government protested to the Japanese Government 
against a violation of the border on Oct. 29 when Japanese soldiers 
fired on some Chinese 50 yards inside Hong-kong territory and 
severely wounded a man. 


HUNGARY 
Nov. 1.—The resignation of 6 leading members of the Hungarian 


Nazi Party was reported, a well-known journalist, and 5 Deputies. 


ICELAND 
Nov. 8.—The Government resigned owing to the defeat in Parlia- 
ment of a Bill to control living costs. 


INDIA 

Nov. 8.—Some 200 Axis nationals, mostly Germans, who had been 
expelled from Afghanistan, were evacuated from India. 

Nov. 10.—General Wavell, addressing the Council of State on the 
Eritrean and Libyan campaigns, said that the completion of the con- 
quest of Eritrea and the northern half of Abyssinia by only 2 Indian 
Divisions was ‘‘a very remarkable achievement”. As for Libya, they 
had/to help Greece, and so practically the whole of the trained and 
equipped troops available in the Middle East were ordered there, and 
Cyrenaica was held by a garrison of partly trained and partly equipped 
troops. “I made a miscalculation here,”’ he said. “‘I did not expect the 
enemy to counter-attack before the end of April, at the earliest, by 
which time I hoped to have back at least part of the seasoned indian 
Division from Italian East Africa and to have completed the equipment 
of the troops left in Cyrenaica, which consisted of a British armoured 
brigade, an Australian division, and an Indian motor brigade. All 
these were short of equipment, transport, and training. Unfortunately 
the enemy attacked a month before I expected it to be possible.” He 
paid a tribute to the work of the Indian troops in Syria and Iran. 
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INDO-CHINA 

Nov. 3.—Chinese reports stated that the Japanese in Tongking were 
taking over all communications, and west of Hanoi 20,000 troops were 
widening the road. About 20,000 more had arrived at Haiphong from 
Saigon and Hainan, and further numbers were expected from Canton. 
Concentrations were taking place on all the frontiers. 

Nov. 8.—Mr. Yoshizawa arrived at Hanoi at the head of a large 
diplomatic and economic staff. 


IRAN 

Nov. 5.—The Prime Minister, in the speech from the Throne at the 
opening of Parliament, emphasized the necessity for a reform of the 
Army and of the schools to eradicate propaganda and prevent the 
Army being used as an instrument of politics. He ordered the intern- 
ment of some 50 persons known as Axis propagandists. 

Nov. 8.—The Prime Minister, in a speech, said the treaty with Great 
Britain involved “‘no military accord’”’. Its acceptance by the Govern- 
ment had, he said, been prompted by the Atlantic Charter. 


IRAQ 
Nov. 9.—Fakhri Bey Nashashibi was assassinated in Baghdad by a 
man who escaped. Later a man was detained. 


ITALY 

Oct. 28.—Mussolini, speaking in Rome, said: ‘“‘Bolshevism, against 
which we waged war 20 years ago, is in her death agony—hit in the 
heart by our Axis partner and our arnis, as well as by our other allies. 
Russia’s allies, both in Europe and the United States, will be crushed 
by the Fascist and Nazi revolutionary forces.’ The mention of the 
United States was booed and hissed by the crowd. 

The Stefani Agency said of President Roosevelt’s address that he 
said nothing new. If there was anything new it was “‘its trenchant 
form indicating that it- was no longer the President of a great demo- 
cracy who was speaking but a dictator whose words must be orders for 
his own country and the whole world”. 

Oct. 29.—Farinacci, in Regime Fascista, said: ‘‘Roosevelt’s speech is 
implicitly a declaration of war. But that will not surprise anyone, since 
Germany and Italy already consider themselves in a state of war with 
the United States. When Roosevelt sends ships into the zones controlled 
by the Axis he will discover what his bluff has cost the United States.” 

Nov. 1.—The Rome wireless stated that 350 Russian divisions had 
been annihilated, with the loss of about 5 million men, of whom 
3,200,000 were prisoners. 

Nov. 4.—The Giornale d’Italia, referring to the U.S. Note to Finland, 
said: “This hostile attitude is due to the alliance between imperialistic 
Anglo-Saxon finance and Communism. Finland has entered this war 
to regain from Russia what she has lost. She is fighting a war of 
liberation and justice.” 

Nov. 5.—Reports from neutral sources stated that Hitler had made 
Farinacci his lieutenant over the head of Mussolini, and that it 
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was Farinacci who carried out the wholesale dismissals of local officials, 
most of whom were members of the Fascist Party. 

Among recent Government measures was one ordering all banks and 
business firms to surrender for investment in State bonds the capital 
funds on which employee’s pensions were secured and the funds from 
which firms paid indemnities to employees dismissed. Another pro- 
hibited the sale of precious metals and stones. 

Nov. 10.—Mussolini received Fascist Party leaders at Naples and, 
according to the German News Agency, told them that “‘the sacrifices 
of to-day would be crowned with victory, and the reputation of Naples 
as queen of the Mediterranean and her industrial development would be 
gteatly enhanced’’. 


JAPAN 

Oct. 28.—The Government spokesman said they had no information 
about the reported clash on the Manchukuo border, but they thought it 
was impossible. He also said that shipments of American war material 
to Vladivostok continued to irritate Japan; it was not a question of 
international law, but of the feelings of the people. He added that 
‘Japan recognizes, and takes a serious view of, the British and Ameri- 
can machinations in Thailand’. 

Mr. Ishii also repeated that Japan could not go back on her immu- 
table policies as reiterated by the Cabinet, and said he hoped the 
United States would come to have a deeper understanding of her aims. 
Col. Knox’s declaration that in such a case a collision was inevitable 
was ‘‘a strong and surprising statement’’. 

The Cabinet decided to discontinue the practice of disclosing policies 
in casual interviews given by Ministers. 

Oct. 30.—The Prime Minister addressed officials of the Japan East 
Asia Development League and the Imperial Rule Assistance Associa- 
tion. ‘‘Mankind’’, he said, “‘is engaged in the most ruthless struggle 
ever known in the history of the world, and no one can tell where it 
will stop. At this time it is a great honour... to shoulder the great 
task of completing the China incident and establishing the greater 
East Asia co-prosperity sphere on the basis of a lofty ideal enabling all 
nations to have their proper place for the solidarity of all races. . . . We 
are confronted with the pressure of obstacles thrown in our way by 
hostile countries. Therefore we must unite in an iron resolve to over- 
come all difficulties. . . . I propose to do everything in my power to lead 
the nation on this heavenly mission. Our Empire is at the crossroad, 
to rise or fall, and the consummation of this holy task cannot be 
accomplished by myself alone. You are asked therefore to separate 
yourselves from past usages, eliminate all minor differences, and walk 
on the broad path and so promote our country’s glorious 3,000 year 
history.” 

Oct. 31.—The Board of Information announced that the Cabinet 
had decided to increase taxation in order to absorb the “surplus 
purchasing power of the Japanese people’’ and curtail consumption to 
prevent inflation. 

Nov. 2—The Domei Agency, in a statement attributed to “‘well- 
informed quarters”, said Japan was completing her war structure for 
an armed clash in the Pacific, “which now seems inevitable’, and could 
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only be averted if the United States eased the economic pressure on 
Japan; otherwise she would be compelled to seek her essential supplies 
elsewhere as a measure of self-defence, by breaking through the 
encirclement of hostile nations. It also gave a warning against the 
‘‘vainglorious assumption that the United States can force Japan to 
abandon her national policy of establishing the East Asian Co-pros- 
perity Sphere by general economic pressure without resort to arms’’. 
To abandon this policy would mean to set back the Japanese Empire 
to the status before the Manchurian incident. 

The Vice-President of the Imperial Rule Association stated that 
“the greatest national crisis in Japan’s history is the best chance for 
us to break the old world order, and to do so is the glorious duty of 
the Empire”’. 

Nov. 5.—It was announced that Mr. Kurusu, a former Ambassador 
to Germany and Belgium, was being sent at once to Washington to 
assist the Ambassador, and had left by air. General Tojo reiterated 
before the Privy Council the Government’s inflexible determination to 
carry out Japan’s immutable policies in East Asia. 

The Japanese Times and Advertiser stated that it was not for Japan 
to outline her terms, but for the United States to say what it was pre- 
pared to do with the object of undoing its aggressive acts in the Far 
East. Both Britain and America should be ready to make, on their 
own initiative, the following concessions: (1) Stop all aid to Chungking. 
(2) Advise Chungking to make peace. (3) Stop the military and econo- 
mic encirclement of Japan. (4) Acknowledge Japan’s co-prosperity 
sphere, and leave Manchuria, China, Indo-China, Thailand, the Dutch 
East Indies, and other countries to establish their own relations with 
Japan without any interference. (5) Recognize Manchukuo. (6) Stop 
the freezing of Japanese credits. (7) Restore the trade treaties and 
abolish all restrictions on trade and shipping. 

Nov. 6.—The Domei Agency stated that Mr. Kurusu would ‘‘make 
a clear-cut explanation of the limits of Japan’s existence and self- 
defence, as well as her national prestige. On that basis he can make 
every effort towards an amicable settlement’’. 

The Japan Chronicle reported the Foreign Minister as saying at 
Kobe that the keynote of American-Japanese diplomatic relations 
must be the maintenance of amity between the two countries; also 
that it was impossible for Japan to accept the American points of view 
as quoted as a whole or to accept them “‘unconditionally”’. 

The Board of Information announced that the liner Kebi Maru was 
sunk by floating mines the previous day on her way from Korea to 
Tsuruga. The Deputy Foreign Minister summoned the Soviet Ambassa- 
dor and lodged a “‘most solemn protest demanding that his Govern- 
ment should make a reply with sincerity’. The Foreign Office stated 
that it was clear the mines had drifted from Russian waters. 

Nov. 7.—The Government spokesman stated that the Foreign 
Minister had informed the Cabinet that investigations had established 
the Soviet origin of the mine, and declared that Japan now doubted 
Kussia’s sincerity. Of the persons on board the liner 20 were stated to 
have been killed, and 111 were missing. 

Nov. 9.—The Foreign Office announced that a strong protest had 
been made to Panama against “inhuman acts” aimed at driving 
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Japanese residents from areas close to the Panama Canal by depriving 
them of their livelihood. It stated that Panama, in this, was influenced 
by a foreign Power. 

Nov. 10.—The Minister of Finance told the National Financial 
Council that it was Japan’s aim to ‘‘force Britain and the United States 
to retreat from East Asia’. The Empire was filled with hopes for an 
epochal rise and expansion, but it was not entirely free from danger of 
falling should it fail to choose the proper path. The freezing of their 
assets by Britain and America had spurred Japan’s efforts to divert her 
economy from dependence on them towards relations of mutual 
existence with countries in the East Asian sphere. 


THE NETHERLANDS 

Nov. 10.—Mussert was reported to have said in a recent speech that: 
“Two generations from now the Germanic people will number 140 
million, of whom 100 million will be Germans, 20 million Dutch and 


Belgian, and 20 million Scandinavian.’”’ The Ministry of Enlighten- 
ment issued a denial that he had ever said this. 


MALAY STATES 

Oct. 29.—The rulers of the Federated States offered an interest-free 
loan of £2 million to the British Government for duration of the war. 

Nov. 2.—General Wavell arrived in Singapore and met Mr. Duff 
Cooper, who afterwards left for Australia. 

Nov. 6.—General Blamey, G.O.C. Australian Forces in the Middle 
East, arrived in Singapore. Large reinforcements for the defence of 
Malaya arrived in Singapore. 


NORWAY 

Nov. 3.—The Telegraph Agency reported that 6 men were shot by 
order of a German Court for assisting the enemy. It also reported that 
the system of taking hostages against sabotage on the railways had been 
extended to factories, where guards were being placed and held respon- 
sible for anything interfering with production. 

Nov. 7.—Swedish reports stated that 20 shipowners had been arrested 
for refusing to take part in the German-inspired legal action concerning 
ships laid up in Swedish ports. (At Gothenberg 11 vessels were interned 
Their release had been applied for, ostensibly by their owners, but 
actually by the Germans. The Gothenberg Court had ordered the 
release.) 

Nov. 9.—It was learnt that the Oslo Court had sentenced 4 men to 
imprisonment for listening to the B.B.C. and publishing a sheet with 
the news. The quisling press published a warning that in fuvure the 
death penalty would be applied for such offences. 








PANAMA 

Nov. 9.—Protest by Japan against alleged acts designed te drive 
Japanese from the Canal zone. (See Japan.) (There were some 380 
Japanese in the area.) 
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POLAND 

Oct. 30.—All able-bodied men in the western provinces were reported 
to have been sent to Russia to make and repair roads, repair railways, 
and do other field work for the German communications. 

Nov. 1.—Greiser, speaking at Poznan, was reported to have said 
that some 200,000 German colonists had already been established in 
Poznania, and that 1,848 Polish firms and factories were now in German 
hands, while some 2,850 were controlled by Germans. He also said that 
1,700 new schools had been opened for German children. 


PORTUGAL 

Oct. 29.—The Government published the text of an air concession 
in Timor, granted to Australia before the war, in order to show that 
the concession granted to Japan was similar, and was not the result of 
political pressure. It was pointed out in Lisbon that all the three 
countries—Australia, Portugal, and Japan—tretained the full right to 
control the number and movements of the air line personnel in their 
respective territories. 

The largest contingent so far sent left Lisbon for the Azores. 

Oct. 31.—The Ambassador to the United States told the Lisbon 
press that the U.S. Government had never had any intention of occupy- 
ing the Portuguese Atlantic islands or any Portuguese territory. 


RUMANIA 

Oct. 29.—American reports stated that the military authorities in 
the Odessa area had announced that operations had ended so far as 
their forces were concerned. Their advance had stopped on the west 
bank of the Bug River. 

Nov. 1.—The Germans were understood to be confident of being 
able to increase the oil production of the country from 5,800,000 tons, 
the total of 1940, to 9 million tons. 

Nov. 4.—Turkish reports estimated the number of troops fighting in 
Russia as 500,000, and stated that all the hospitals in the country, and 
many private houses, were full of wounded. Dr. Maniu was reported 
to be under arrest, and M. Gafencu to be under police supervision. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Nov. 3.—General Smuts, speaking at Pretoria, said that they had 
refused to allow their men to join Canadian air schools, as they wanted 
to train them at home, but they offered to train Canadians with them. 
The result was that young airmen and mechanics were coming in their 
thousands, and within a few months they would have 24 air schools. 


SPAIN 

Nov. 1.—A law came into force instituting the death penalty for 
hoarding and illegal selling of foodstuffs, coal, medicines, clothing, and 
soap. (The law had been published on Oct. 21.) 

Nov. 9.—Two men were executed at Alicante for profiteering in food, 
after trial by a military court, and 28 others who were involved to 
imprisonment for varying terms. 

Nov. 10.—The British Ambassador arrived back in Madrid. 
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SWEDEN 


Oct. 29.—The Foreign Minister told Parliament they would decline 
to be drawn into the war, however and to whichever fronts it developed 
and any attempt from without to enforce deviation from this line would 
be resisted, if necessary by arms. “Our political road outside the war 
fronts must’, he said, ‘‘be laid with a view to preserving our connection 
with other northern peoples, and with Europe generally”. He also said: 
“We cannot possibly think of a future for the north unless it wholly 
regains its liberty. ... This conviction also inspires our relations with 
Finland. It is not surprising that many quarters both in Finland and in 
Sweden are desirous of a still stronger active contribution by Sweden. 
Our attitude ... is to bring Finland all the support possible after 
necessary allowances are made for our own resources and imperative 
interests. We share the feelings that are filling the hearts of the Finns 
now that they see the possibility of a more stable peace and increased 
security. We realize the importance of this for Sweden. . . .” 

Nov. 8.—The Government prohibited the emigration of skilled work- 
men. (High wages had been offered by German agents for men to go to 
German and Polish arms factories.) 


SWITZERLAND 


Nov. 9.—It was stated in Berne that a British aircraft dropped bombs 
on the night of Nov. 7 in 3 different places, but the damage was incon- 
siderable. 


SYRIA 


Oct. 28.—The President of the Republic received from King George 
VI a message of congratulation on his appointment. 

Oct. 30.—General Spears arrived in Damascus and was received by 
the President. He announced that King George’s message constituted 
the official recognition by the British Government of the independence 
of Syria. * 


TURKEY 


Oct. 28.—The Prime Minister opened the celebration of the 18th 
anniversary of the Republic with a broadcast in which he said that though 
Turkey now found herself in comparative calm every Turk must realize 
that the danger was there, and had not yet passed. 

It was learnt that the German Government had appointed a Vice- 
Consul at Alexandretta. 

Telegram of good wishes from King George VI. (See Great Britain.) 

Nov. 1.—The President, opening Parliament, said the war was spread- 
ing, and it was “‘more and more probable that the future aspect of the 
civilized world will be further darkened with grief’. Turkey, forming 
the connecting link between Europe and Asia, was as ever a centre of 
calm, and she would feel the greatest joy if she could become the source 
of peace. 

Relations with Germany had passed through a most difficult test, 
but the results were satisfactory, and they had reached ‘“‘a friendship 
which nothing can disturb”. The country would adhere strictly to its 
commitments, and under no conditions accept concessions. He added 
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that ‘‘the independence of the Balkan countries constitutes one of the 
fundamental bases upon which our policy rests. . . .” 

Nov. 7.—The Agence Anatolie reported the sinking of the small 
motorship Kaynakdere in territorial waters in the Black Sea by a 
submarine. 

Nov. 8.—Rashid Ali (who was living in Istanbul) was stated to be 
surrounded by German and Arab agents. 


U.S.A. 

Oct. 28.—The President told the press that there was no question of 
the validity of the map of which he had spoken the previous evening; 
it would be as fantastic to deny its authenticity, he said, as to say that 
he personally torpedoed the Kearney. 

Oct. 29.—The President signed the second Lease-Lend Bill of $5,985 
million, and issued an order creating a bureau for its administration 
within the Office of Production Management. 

The Secretary of the Navy, asked whether it was true that 3 U-boats 
had been sunk by American action, replied, ““No comment’’. He said it 
was known that a lot of submarines were working in the South Atlantic, 
but he could not say whether they were based on Dakar. 

Mr. Lewis and Mr. Myron Taylor, chairman of the U.S. Steel Corpor- 
ation, conferred in Washington in an effort to settle the coal strike, and 
later went to see President Roosevelt. All the steel companies owning 
captive mines notified the National Defence Mediation Board that they 
accepted its proposal to arbitrate. Mr. Lewis, on behalf of the United 
Mineworkers of America, rejected it. 

The I.L.O. Conference in New York. (See Special Note.) 

Oct. 30.—Mr. Lewis announced that the strikers would be ordered 
back to work as a result of an agreement providing further consideration 
of the issues involved by the National Defence Mediation Board, 
though without obligation to accept the latter’s recommendations. Mr. 
Lewis later stated that the mines would be opened “‘for a period ter- 
minating on Nov. 17”’. 

Strikes were in progress in shipyards at Brooklyn and Seattle. At 
the latter many new vessels were under construction for the United 
States and Great Britain. Some 2,000 welders left the American Feder- 
ation of Labour in protest against the distribution of their membership 
through several unions, and stopped work. 

A dispute at the Bendix, New Jersey, plant of Air Associates was 
ended with the acceptance of Mr. Roosevelt’s proposal. Two Army 
officers were sent there to see that the discharged strikers were rein- 
stated strictly in accordance with an order issued by the Mediation Board. 

(he President issued an order late in the evening for the Army to 
take over and operate the plant at Bendix, stating that “our country 
is In serious danger”. 
_ Oct. 31.—The Bendix factory was occupied by 2,000 Regular troops. 
rhe immediate reason was that the non-strikers there rebelled against 
the reinstatement of the 75 discharged strikers which was being carried 
out under the supervision of the 2 Army Officers. 

The Brooklyn shipyard strike was settled. 

_ The Navy Department announced that the destroyer Reuben James 
had been sunk the previous day while doing convoy duty west of Ice- 
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land. Mr. Hull told the press that what had already been said about 
Germany could stand as condemnation of such acts. 

Nov. 1.—The Navy Department announced that 44 of the crew of the 
Reuben James had been saved, and 95 were missing. Col. Knox, speak- 
ing at Quantico, said the sinking of American ships was worse than 
piracy, adding, ‘‘we are in this fight to a finish. We will make no peace 
at the end except one of right and justice. If what men are fighting 
Hitler for is not right, then there is no point in living at all. These 
conditions incite in every self-respecting man the desire to have a part 
in the fight. The United States will have liberty so long as it is willing 
to fight for it’’. 

Mr. Mackenzie King arrived at Hyde Park as the guest of the 
President. The 10,000 ton cruiser Cleveland was launched 7 months 
ahead of schedule. 

German statement re the President’s speech. (See Germany.) 

Nov. 2.—Press reports from Honolulu stated that Japanese warships 
had recently been cruising near the Pacific bases of the U.S. Fleet, 
keeping 2,000 yards outside the gun range of the coast defences of 
Midway, Wake, Johnson, Palmyra, and other islands; also that a sub- 
marine had lately been in Hawaiian waters. 

Nov. 3.—Mr. Hull told the press that the Finnish Government had 
recently been informed that if they desired to maintain friendship with 
the United States satisfactory evidence must be given of their intention 
promptly to discontinue fighting against Russia and to withdraw their 
troops. He said that on Aug. 18 he had told M. Procope that the United 
States had learned that the Soviet Union was prepared to discuss peace 
on a basis of territorial compensation to Finland, but no spokesman of 
Finland had indicated a readiness to investigate the possibility of settle- 
ment by negotiation. The Minister in Helsinki had been instructed at 
the same time to deliver a message on the subject of Finnish-American 
friendship, to remind the Finnish Government that this possibility 
still existed. 

The Navy Department announced that 50 escort vessels were to be 
built for Great Britain under the Lease-Lend programme. 

It was announced in Washington that by agreement with Great 
Britain an American ship was to go to Europe with some £250,000 
worth of concentrated milk, medicines, etc., for children in unoccupied 
France. 

The State Department issued the contents of Notes exchanged with 
the German Chargé d’Affaires about the Robin Moor. The Government 
in a Note of Sept. 19 stated they would accept a lump sum of $2,967,092 
in U.S. currency in full settlement. No reply had been received, and 
the Chargé d’Affaires had refused to send to Berlin the original protest, 
containing the President’s Message to Congress denouncing the sinking 
as piracy, or to send Mr. Hull’s Note offering to accept a lump s"1m. 

Nov. 4.—The Navy Department announced that the navai tanker 
Salinas had been torpedoed south-west of Iceland on the night of Oct. 
29 but had reached port safely without any serious casualty. She was it 
convoy and was attacked without warning. 

It was learnt that American women and children were being removed 
from Guam, Midway, and Wake Islands. 

Mr. La Guardia was re-elected Mayor of New York. 
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Nov. 5.—The White House announced the creation of a joint com- 
mittee to co-ordinate the capacities of Canada and the United States 
for the production of defence materials. 

It was learnt that 4 Japanese had been arrested at Honolulu while 
attempting to enter the Pearl Harbour naval station, and a fifth for 
furnishing them with false identity cards. 

[he Dept. of Commerce stated that gold in the country earmarked 
for foreign account amounted to $2,015,525,000 in value. 

Nov. 6.—The State Department announced that the President had 
written to M. Stalin on Oct. 30 offering to extend a credit of $1,000 
million to Russia under the Lease-Lend Act, and that M. Stalin had 
replied on Nov. 4 accepting the loan. It carried no interest, and repay- 
ment was to begin 5 years after the war and be completed 10 years 
later. Part of the repayment would be in raw materials and goods. 
M. Stalin, replying, described the loan as “unusually substantial aid in 
Russia’s great and difficult struggle against our common enemy’”’. 

Mr. Hull received Mr. Attlee. 

Nov. 7.—The President told the press the Government were con- 
sidering the withdrawal of the Marines stationed in China. 

The Senate, by 50 votes to 37, approved amendments to the Neu- 
trality Act permitting merchant ships to mount guns, and to sail any 
seas to any ports. 

The State Department released the memo. of the conversations 
between Mr. Hull and the Finnish Minister on Aug. 18 and Oct. 3. 
In August M. Procope was told, “in the utmost confidence’, of the 
U.S. Government’s knowledge of Russia’s willingness to negotiate a 
treaty making territorial concessions to Finland. Mr. Hull acted as a 
transmitting agent. M. Procope raised certain ‘‘obvious questions’’— 
whether Britain and America would guarantee that the peace terms 
would be maintained and what assurances could be given that if 
Germany were defeated Russia would respect any promises made by 
Britain and America. Mr. Hull replied that in the event of Germany 
winning and becoming overlord of all Europe Finland could look to no 
one for assistance, whereas if Germany lost she would have many 
extremely powerful friends on her side. On Oct. 3 Mr. Hull told M. 
Procope it was unnecessary to discuss the likes and dislikes of the 
Finnish or U.S. Governments with respect to Hitler, Stalin, or their 
countries. The maintenance of good relations between America and 
Finland was not the governing question. The question of the greatest 
importance to the United States related to its future safety and to that 
of all peaceful countries. The U.S. Government were profoundly con- 
vinced that Hitler was undertaking to conquer the earth, and in these 
circumstances the United States was spending, and was ready to 
spend, 15 or 20 or 40 or 75 thousand million dollars to aid in resisting 
and suppressing Hitler and Hitlerism. The question uppermost, there- 
fore, was whether Finland would be content with recovering lost 
territory, or would go farther, thus projecting herself on the side of 
Hitler into the general war. 

Mr. Hull announced that a Lease-Lend agreement had been signed 
with Cuba. 

It was announced that military missions were going to Cairo and Iran 
to work with General Auchinleck and General Wavell. 
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Nov. 8.—Col. Knox announced the establishment of a naval operating 
base in Iceland. The Navy Department stated that orders had been 
issued for the Marines to prepare to leave China. 

Nov. 10.—A strike began at San Diego, California, in works engaged 
on 11 naval defence construction projects involving expenditure of 
$35 million, despite a warning by the Navy that it would import out- 
side labour. Admiral Blakely, Commandant of the district, described it 
as an open revolt against the Government, which was the contractor in 
this case. The Navy Dept. instructed the Admiral to take all necessary 
steps to continue the work. 


U.S.S.R. 

Nov. 1.—M. Lozovsky announced that Marshal Shaposhnikov had 
been appointed Chief of Staff. (He had formerly been Chief of Staff and 
Vice-Commissar of Defence.) The formation of new armies by Voroshiloy 
and Budenny was proceeding most successfully. Enemy attempts to 
disorganize the Moscow defences by bombing had failed. The net 
result of the 5th week of attack there was “‘great German losses, smal! 
results’. In the south the situation was serious. 

Nov. 2.—Request to British Government to declare war on Finland, 
Rumania, and Hungary. (See Great Britain.) 

Nov. 5.—The Moscow wireless broadcast an article by a Soviet writer 
who said that the British people had already proved their courage and 
endurance and their readiness to fight the war to the end, and the con- 
clusion of the Soviet-British alliance was a political defeat of the first 
order for Hitler. The lull in the West did not mean that the British 
were not preparing for the fight; they were assembliug ail their forces. 
The Navy had grown in strength and numbers since the war began 
and was guarding the convoys with military cargoes which were con- 
stantly arriving in British and now also in Soviet ports from all parts of 
the world. The day would come when the British people would also (as 
the Russians were) stand on the forward positions; they were doing 
their share. - 

Nov. 6.—M. Stalin, addressing the Moscow Soviet, said that their 
losses were 350,000 killed, 378,000 missing, and 1,020,000 wounded. 
The enemy had lost altogether over 44 million. Hitler’s hordes were 
plundering the people and killing peaceful inhabitants, showing no 
mercy to women and children. “There is no doubt’, he said, ‘‘that 
after 4 months of war the enemy’s strength, which was certainly over- 
estimated, is failing, while our reserves are now coming in in increasing 
numbers. The enemy planned to finish us in 1 or 14 months, and to 
reach the Ural Mountains in an even shorter period.”” They expected 
that a coalition, to include the United States, would be formed against 
the Soviet Union, and they hoped England would join it; that was why 
Hess was sent to England. What happened was that a mighty coalition 
was formed to assist the Soviet against Germany. They also hoped the 
Soviet régime would crack after an initial defeat.and a breach created 
between workers and peasants. Actually, the Soviet Union was never 
so strong. Finally, they hoped they would succeed in penetrating into 
the depths of the country. Here, too, they were mistaken. The Red 
Army had not got the experience of the German, but its spirit was 
now higher than ever, much higher than that of the German Army, 
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which was engaged in a war of aggression and seizure. “Therefore our 
Army must win, and will win. The German Army must be defeated, 
and will be defeated.” 

Another reason why the Red Army was so strong was the support 
it received from the rear, whereas the German rear was harassed by 
guerrillas, and he mentioned here that 30 new divisions had already 
been brought into existence. But the Germans had only one front; 
at present there were no British or American Armies on the Continent 
which could wage war against them. Also, they had the assistance of 
Finns, Rumanians, Italians, and Hungarians. There was no doubt 
that the absence of a second front was making the enemy’s task easier, 
“but we hope’, he said, “that a second front will be established, and 
that it will be established in the near future. .. .” 

Another reason for their setbacks was their insufficient numbers of 
tanks and aircraft. Their tanks were technically better than the 
German, but numerically Germany’s tanks were several times bigger. 
“That is the whole secret.”” The enemy never went into battle without 
a numerical superiority in tanks. 

Turning to politics he said the Nazi Party was the most reactionary 
institution, and, essentially, it was the same reactionary régime which 
existed in Russia under the Tsars. “‘They claim world domination,” he 
said. “Hitler says that all the Slav peoples must be destroyed, as well 
as the Russian, Czech, Polish, Serb, and Bulgarian peoples. Orders 
found on German soldiers from the High Command told the soldiers to 
kill everything Russian coming their way. In another order, found on 
a German lieutenant, the German was told not to stop killing when he 
came before old people, women, and children. The German invaders 
want a war of annihilation. They will get it... .” 

Three basic facts would lead to Hitler’s Army being crushed: (1) the 
instability of German imperialism and Hitler’s new order. He would 
perish by the hand of the progressive forces. Only Hitlerite fools could 
fail to understand that the enslaved peoples of Europe would fight 
and would rise up in arms against the yoke. (2) Britain and the 
United States would give them full support. When the production of 
the 3 countries was put together they would have a preponderance over 
Germany. Russia had already begun to receive tanks and aircraft, 
and Britain had secured their supplies of raw materials like tin, nickel, 
aluminium, and rubber. (3) The United States had promised a big 
loan, and it could be said with emphasis that the coalition of the 3 
countries was a reality which was growing and would continue to grow 
for the benefit of the common cause of liberation. “‘These are the 
factors”, he concluded, “‘which establish the certainty of the defeat of 
German Fascist imperialism.” 

It was announced that M. Litvinov had been appointed Ambassador 
to the United States. 

Nov. 7—Addressing a Red Army parade in Moscow at the com- 
memoration of the 24th anniversary of the October Revolution 
M. Stalin said their reserves of man-power were inexhaustible. The 
German invaders were facing disaster; Germany was bleeding to death, 
and her resources were giving out. The spirit of revolt was gaining 
possession, not only of the nations under the yoke, but of the German 
people itself, which saw no end to the war. The invaders were straining 
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their last forces. To all the Armed Forces, commanders, political 
instructors, and men and women guerrillas he said: ‘‘The whole world 
is looking to you as a force capable of destroying the brigand invading 
hordes.” In another few months, another half year, one year perhaps, 
Hitlerite Germany, he said, ‘‘must burst under the weight of her own 
crimes. 

Nov. 9.—Marshal Voroshilov addressed a Red Army parade at 
Kuibyshev. He declared that the Soviet Union was invincible, and said 
the time was not far off when the occupied countries would rise against 
their enslavers. 

M. Molotov telegraphed to Mr. Eden thanking him for the congratu- 
lations and good wishes on the occasion of the anniversary and said 
M. Stalin’s speech fully expressed their thoughts and feelings in the 
implacable struggle against Germany for the freedom of the peoples 
of Russia and of all freedom-loving peoples. ‘‘We swear to go forward on 
this glorious road’’, he said, ‘‘until we fulfil this world task.”’ 

Nov. 10.—Pravda said that Hitler in his speech tried to evade a 
forced admission of his failure. These were the tactics of a petty 
swindler caught red-handed. He knew what the German losses were, 
but kept a cowardly silence. 





YUGOSLAVIA 

Nov. 2.—Reports from Turkish sources gave many details of the 
persecution of the clergy of the Serbian Orthodox Church, and estim- 
ated the number of prelates and priests tortured or killed as hundreds, 
at least, if not thousands. The Patriarch was imprisoned and ill-treated, 
and the Orthodox Metropolitan of Zagreb was flogged and was in Bel- 
grade hospital. Another bishop was tortured and then drowned, and 
the fate of 2 others was unknown. The Bulgarians expelled all the 
clergy from their areas of Yugoslavia and Macedonia and put Bulga- 
rians in their places, and the Hungarians, Italians, and Croatians expelled 
nearly all the lower Orthodox clergy. In 6 Croat districts where there 
had been 850 Orthodox priests not one remained. 

Nov. 9.—Russian reports stated that in Zagreb some 1,500 arrests 
had been made owing to the killing of 3 German officers, and that 200 
people had already been shot. In Dalmatia 18 persons were sentenced 
to death. 
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